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THE CRIMEAN WAR AND JAPAN 


Paut E. Ecxet 
University of Miami 





T IS not customary to associate Japan with the Crimean War yet there 

is a very real connection. When the Russo-Turkish conflict expanded 
into a general European struggle it made out of the North Pacific and the 
seas around Japan a new arena of friction. Until March of 1854 the fighting 
had been confined to the Black Sea and the Near East, but with the entrance 
of Great Britain and France into the war on the side of Turkey the Asiatic 
colonies and commercial settlements of Russia were brought within the 
scope of hostilities. Europe, however, continued to remain the major sphere 
of battle, which fact tended to eclipse the significance of events that were 
taking place in and around Japan. Historical treatment of the period of the 
Crimean War has naturally dealt with these more important phases, ignoring 
almost entirely the Far East. 

Another tendency in treating the period has been to give to Commodore 
Perry of the United States Navy much of the credit for stimulating among 
European powers a general scramble for treaties of navigation and commerce 
with the secluded empire of Japan. Perry will, to be sure, always occupy an 
important place in any discussion dealing with the opening of Japan, yet in 
the light of European events in 1854 and 1855 it would seem that wartime 
naval and economic necessity would be a far greater, if not the major, mo- 
tivating factor which pronipted Great Britain and Russia to move toward 
Japan. Both countries recognized that open ports in Japan where coal could 
be obtained, repairs made, and supplies purchased would be absolutely 
essential for a successful prosecution of the war. 

Russia had long been conscious of Japan’s strategical and commercial 
importance. The first power to succeed in establishing bases in the Japanese 
islands would have a most distinct advantage. Hence when the American 
government announced its intention in June of 1851 to negotiate a treaty 
with Japan and commissioned Commodore Aulich to carry out the delicate 
task, the Russians quickly decided to organize a mission of their own and 
get in ahead of the Americans. The president of the Russian-American 
Company ordered Captain Lindenberg in the Spring of 1852 to prepare the 
armed merchant ship, Prince Menchikoff, to proceed to Japan. Lindenberg 
left New-Archangel in May and arrived at Shimoda in July. He had with him 
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110 THE FAR EASTERN QUARTERLY 


several Japanese shipwrecked sailors whom he wished to return which gave 
to his mission a certain humanitarian quality. This procedure of returning 
destitute sailors to their homeland while at the same time requesting a 
treaty had been used before and the Japanese not only refused to make a 
treaty, but also refused to receive the derelict sailors. 

The Shogunal Government of Japan had been watching with increasing 
apprehension the territorial expansion of the Russians. Ever since the ap- 
pointment of Muraviev as Governor-general of Eastern Siberia by Czar 
Nicholas I in September of 1847 the Russians had been moving nearer to 
Japan.? In 1850 the Russian naval center was moved from Okhotsk to 
Petropavlovski which placed the Amur River and Sakhalin in a new light of 
importance to the Russians.* The commercial expansion of the Russian- 
American Company and the establishment of agencies and posts in the 
Kurile and Aleutian Isles, and at New-Archangel, with appropriate pro- 
tection, including a fleet and troops, tended to bring Russia more and more 
into waters around Japan. The need for bases further south was emphasized 
by Captain Nevelskoi, one of Muraviev’s aides, hence he established one at 
Dui on the western coast of Sakhalin, an island which Japan had long claimed.‘ 


To give tis most recent penetration of Sakhalin the appearance of legality 
Nevelsko: announced: 


In accordance with the Treaty of Nerchinsk concluded between Russia and China, 


[1689] the island of Sakhalin, being a prolongation of the basin of the Amur, incon- 
testably belongs to Russia.5 


These activities were to bring Russia more and more into the commercial 
competition in Asia. Hitherto the United States and Great Britain were the 
two foremost powers to have established extensive trade relations in the Far 
East. The Russians, however, had no desire to be omitted in the rich stakes 
that could be had for a little daring.® 


When the American mission to Japan under Perry started for Asia a 
Russian fleet under the command of Admiral Poutiatin was dispatched to 


1 For a documentary account of Lindenberg’s expedition to Japan see Paul E. Eckel, “Report of 
Captain Lindenberg of the Russian-American Company’s ship Prince Menchikoff, to the Commander 
of the colony of Sitka,” translated from the St. Petersburg Sewernaia Ptschela, September 7, 1853 
and reprinted in the Pacific northwest quarterly, vol. 34 (April 1943), pp. 159-67. 

2 E. G. Ravenstein, The Russians on the Amur: its discovery, conquest, and colonisation (London, 
1861), 114-16. 

* Prince A. Lobanov-Rostovsky, Russia and Asia (New York, 1933), 135-37. 

* Unser vaterland Japan, ein quellenbuch geschrieben von Japanern (Leipzig, 1904), 96. 

5 Lobanov-Rostovsky, op. cit., 139, citing Charadame, Le monde et la guerre Russo-Japonaise, 65. 

* “Russian encroachments in Asia,” The New-York weekly tribune, September 3, 1853. 
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Asiatic waters ona scientific expedition.’ The editor of The New-York weekly 
tribune believed the real reason the Russian fleet was in the waters around 
Japan was to watch the Americans rather than to engage in any serious 
scientific pursuits.* The State Department of the United States received the 
intelligence that Poutiatin was to proceed to Japan and make a treaty of 
commerce.® Poutiatin did try to get in ahead of the Americans and negotiate 
with Japanese authorities, but failed. He then tried to join the expedition of 
Perry, but this likewise failed since Perry preferred to work alone." 

The outbreak of the Crimean War in March of 1854, the very month 
which crowned Perry’s negotiations with success, and the extension of the 
war to the Far East by May of the same year" made a treaty with Japan 
not only commercially desirable for Russia, but absolutely imperative. The 
British also found their lines of communication too long. Ports nearer to 
Petropavlovski and Castries Bay than Hong Kong and Shanghai had to be 
obtained. The answer was open ports in Japan where the allied fleets could 
rendezvous and prepare for attacks on Russian settlements. The fleets of 
Great Britain and France set out at once to attack the ships Pallas, Ohli- 
bontza, Dvina, Aurora, and Diana which were believed to be some where be- 
tween China and Japan.'* Within a few months the war was carried along the 
lonely shores of Kamchatka and into the peaceful sea of Japan." In the course 
of his patrol duties Rear Admiral Sir James Stirling of the British Asiatic 
Squadron departed for Nagasaki, Japan.* His aims were twofold, (1) to ne- 
gotiate a treaty of commerce and navigation with Japan, and (2) to prevent 
the Russians from establishing any kind of relations with the Japanese Em- 
pire. That a neutral country could become a source of supply for the enemy 
and furnish ports of refuge for Russian men-of-war was acutely recognized 
by the English. For Russia to succeed just at this time in making a treaty 
with Japan would be in itself a major diplomatic defeat and place added 
burdens on the Allied fleets during the period of the war.’® 


’ Before the outbreak of the war Poutiatin had been engaged in exploring the Korean coast, 
Ravenstein, op. cit., 121, 444. 

® The New-York weekly tribune, September 3, 1853. 

* Senate executive document, ?3rd Congress, 2nd session (1854-1855), No. 34 (serial number 
751), 17-18. 

10 [bid., 82. 

The New-York weekly tribune, August 12, 1854. French and English fleets were allied in Asia 
as they were in the Black Sea. 
2 The New-York weekly tribune, August 12, 1854. 
8 “History,” The annual register, vol. 96 (1854), p. 398. 
“4 J. M. Tronson, A voyage to Japan, Kamtschatka, Siberia, Tartary (London, 1859), 1. 
15 London Times, December 18, 1854. 
16 Ibid. 






























































































































112 THE FAR EASTERN QUARTERLY 


Another consideration which hastened the British in their negotiations 
with the Japanese was the lukewarm attitude maintained toward them by the 
United States. As early as 1853 Muraviev recommended an alliance with 
the United States against England.!” A report widely published asserted 
that the Russians had even offered to cede Sitka to America in exchange for 
supplies and money.’* An editorial in The New-York weekly tribune stated 
that Russia was willing to go to almost any extreme to set the United States 
against the English in the Crimean War. The Czar was using all his skill and 
ingenuity with “‘words, promises, and friendly demonstrations,” to gain 
from America certain supplies which would aid in a more effective prosecu- 
tion of the conflict.!* The London Times became so exercised over the Ameri- 
can attitude that it published an article in which it showed that “Young 
America” was enthusiastically supporting the Czar against the British. 

To safeguard against a possible Russo-American agreement of collabora- 
tion the English reached with the United States a neutrality understanding 
which was exceedingly favorable to American shipping. In fact the agree- 
ment was virtually dictated by the American government which insisted that 
the flag cover both ship and cargo, that free ships make free goods, that the 
right of search be restricted, and that neutral property on board any of the 
belligerent ships must not be subject to seizure and confiscation." This was 
indeed a most unorthodox interpretation of neutrality on the high seas from a 
British point of view, but apparently regarded as a necessary sacrifice to keep 
the United States out of the war. 

The neutrality agreement, coming just at the time of the opening of Japan 
and allowing American ships comparative freedom on the high seas, along 
with the continued friendship between the United States and Russia with 
obvious intent to continue normal commercial relations, was, to say the least, 
most disconcerting to the Allied High Command in the Pacific.” That the 
Americans intended to act upon their neutrality agreement was amply 
proven to the English when they entered Castries Bay in search of Russian 
merchant men and found the American ship, the Behring, discharging cargo 
for the Russians.” 

It was not until September 7, 1854 that a small British squadron consisting 


17 F. A. Golder, Russian expansion in the Pacific, 1641-1850 (Cleveland, 1914), 264n. 
18 The New-York weekly tribune, July 29, 1854. 

19 Editorial, “Russian Diplomacy,” The New-York weekly tribune, May 6, 1854. 

*° London Times, January 25, 1855. 

" Editorial on American Neutrality in The Illustrated London news, April 29, 1854. 
*® London Times, January 25, 1855. 

*% Tronson, op. cit., 165. 
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of the Winchester, 50 guns, the Encounter (screw steamer), 14 guns, the Styx 
(paddle-wheel), 6 guns, and the Barracouta (paddle-wheel), 6 guns, entered 
the outer harbor of Nagasaki.24 When the ships came to anchor the usual 
questions were asked, “Where are you from?” “What is your business?” 
“How long are you going to stay?” The purpose of the voyage was stated 
briefly. A treaty of trade and friendship with the emperor was desired. 
The governor of Nagasaki refused to see Admiral Stirling immediately, but 
informed him he had sent couriers to Edo, the capital, to ask the Shogun for 
instructions.?® 

The dispatch of these posts to Edo was the beginning of a long wait. By 
the 20th of September Stirling was becoming impatient and informed the 
authorities at Nagasaki that if a reply were not given within a. few days he 
would proceed at once to Edo and conduct his negotiations with the Shogun 
himself.2° Desiring to keep the ships away from the capital the Japanese at 
length conducted Stirling into the presence of the governor. The conference 
that followed was complimentary in nature and no diplomatic negotiations 
took place. The governor expressed the hope that the English were enjoying 
themselves “‘and liked the air.””?” 

In the course of preliminary conversations with the Japanese one of the 

more plain spoken officials stated that he understood that England was a 
very small country in the western seas, strong by sea, and that “the natives 
lived by plundering the ships of peaceable nations and compelled all to pay 
tribute.” This speech irritated the English no end. Mr. Tronson, who accom- 
panied the expedition stated: 
We took considerable pains to enlighten our ignorant friend, and to explain by 
maps, the outlines and courses of the British Empire; enumerating the various 
peoples acknowledging the sway of Queen Victoria; and adding that England’s mis- 
sion was to proclaim peace and good will towards all, to defend the right and protect 
the weak, to promote civilization over the globe, and to relieve the oppressed. 


Still not impressed with these utterances as to Britain’s mission in the world, 
the irreverent officer asked, ““Why did you go to war with Russia?’”’ And 
again this individual was enlightened by being informed that England had no 
desire to fight Russia, “but that Turkey being a weak power and an old ally, 
it was necessary to protect her.’’2* 

% Ibid., 1-2. 

% [bid., 3-8. 

% Ibid., 11-12. 


*” Ibid., 16; Letter from a British medical officer dated September 25, 1854, Nagasaki, Japan to 
the London Times, January 4, 1855. 
*8 Tronson, op. cit., 20. 
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The forming of a treaty with Japan was just one of the jobs that Stirling 
had to accomplish and he was getting anxious to complete it and be on his 
way. He was certain the Russians had been to Japan recently because of the 
comments made about them and the questions that were asked concerning the 
war. A young officer on the Winchester was told that the Japanese did not 
think much of the Russians; “they were dirtier than the Chinese.”** Also 
Stirling was told by smugglers who tried to sell merchandise to the English 
on the sly that the Russians had purchased much from them. This may 
or may not have been true, but the significant thing to Stirling was that 
the Russians had been in Nagasaki, and not many months before his ar- 
rival.* The Admiral was right in assuming that the Russians were probably 
not far away. He was later informed that the Diana, commanded by Admiral 
Poutiatin, was quietly anchored in the port of Osaka while the English were 
negotiating for a treaty.** 

In the second conference that took place just forty days after the arrival 
of the British squadron at Nagasaki Stirling was handed a scroll and was told 
to take it and “meditate upon it.” This was the Shogun’s proposed treaty 
with Great Britain based upon the request he had received from Stirling. 
Following this period of “meditation” a third and final conference was 
scheduled. After the usual complimentary prelude the Japanese spokesman 
acknowledged in courteous terms the honor of the English visit and com- 
munication; expressed “the high consideration cherished in the Imperial 
breast for the great English nation, the Queen, the Admiral; etc.”” The 
spokesman for the Governor regretted that necessity had arisen for war and 
its attendant horrors, and explained that the Shogun’s views of duty toward 


his subjects were such as to make him observe a strict neutrality. He further 
stated: 


He [Shogun] could take neither side in this serious quarrel without exposing him- 
self to the wrath of the other party, and without drawing down awful calamities 
upon numbers of his poor weak people.** 


The concern of Japanese officials for the war between England and Russia 
was natural since the two warring nations had their squadrons in Japanese 
ports at the same time and the Shogun did not want Japan to become en- 
tangled in the conflict. The Japanese government likewise wanted it under- 


29 The Illustrated London news, January 27, 1855. 
8° “ Arrival of the British Squadron in Japan,” The Illustrated London news, January 13, 1855. 
* Tronson, op. cit., 16. 


% “Visit of Sir James Stirling and suite to the Governor of Nagasaki,”’ The Illustrated London 
news, January 13, 1855. 
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stood that any treaty with England would be purely political and would not 
indicate that Japan, because of a treaty, was becoming an ally of England. 
Stirling had no intention of trying to make Japan an ally; a nation with no 
navy, and an obsolete army of knights would be of little value. The message 
of the Shogun continued, stating that he was willing to concede to the English 
all the accommodations and advantages enjoyed by the most favored nations, 
“except the peculiar commercial privileges limited to the Dutch and Chinese 
nations.”’% 

Commenting upon the success of the English Admiral in his negotiations 
with the Japanese the editor of The Illustrated London news wrote that the’ 
treaty was most advantageous for the Japanese as well as the English. Since 
this was a period of war Japan’s tiny islands and relatively unprotected 
coasts must have the benefit of British protection. It was pointed out to the 
Japanese, so wrote this editor, why England 
. .. who did not intrude much upon them before has now to perform a duty to her- 


self, and must see that no foe shall avail himself of her forbearance, to esconce in the 
secluded harbours of Japan the hostile man-of-war or treacherous privateer. 


This protective interest of Great Britain for Japan was made necessary 
because of the war. It was a definite part of British policy not only to block- 
ade Russian ports, but to see to it that the Russians were prevented from 
obtaining any advantages or supplies from a neutral power.** In the pursuance 
of this strategy the English, and their ally, France, used the treaty ports 
in Japan, especially the northern port of Hakodate, to make repairs, obtain 
necessary commodities, and prepare for attacks on Russian settlements in 
the Kuriles and on the Kamchatka peninsula.** 

With all of their maneuvering and superior advantages the British and 
French had not been able to trap the sly Russian Admiral. Just two months 
after the completion of British negotiations with the Japanese (October 14, 
1854) Admiral Poutiatin arrived in the port of Shimoda recently opened to 
the Americans.” It was a grim Russian Admiral who entered Japan on this 
occasion and he did not intend to leave without a treaty. The decks of the 
Diana, his heavy ship of 50 guns, were cleared for action. The guard boats 


%3 [bid.; For a complete text of the treaty between Great Britain and Japan see British and Foreign 
State Papers, XLIV (1853-1854), 62-66. 

*“ “Visit of Sir James Stirling and suite to the Governor of Nagasaki,” The Illustrated London 
news, January 13, 1855. 

*5 London Times, December 18, 1854. 

* Tronson, op. cit., 152. 

37 Ibid., 155, 162. 
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that clustered around were ordered to depart and the Japanese were warned 
that if they returned Russian guns would disperse them. Poutiatin’s wishes 
were respected. His firmness got immediate action from the Japanese who 
began negotiations with him for a treaty. 

An incident of singular importance occurred while Poutiatin and the 
Japanese were discussing the preliminaries of a treaty which had much to 
do with his success in formulating an agreement with the Shogun’s govern- 
ment. On December 23, 1854, a tidal wave destroyed the village of Shimoda 
and wrecked the Diana.** During the disaster the Russian crew aided in the 
rescue work and saved the lives of a number of Japanese.*® The good will 
gained by their conduct at this time provided Poutiatin with a golden oppor- 
tunity to prosecute more vigorously the negotiations already begun. He 
entered at once into the final conversations for a treaty of commerce and 
navigation which was completed by January 26, 1855.“ The treaty Poutiatin 
made with the Japanese without a boat, without an armed guard, and without 
cannon that would shoot, was a remarkable achievement in itself. 

Following the completion of the treaty the next question that faced Poutia- 
tin was how he was to get the treaty to Russia for ratification with no means 
of transportation. Just at this time there arrived in Japan an American 
schooner, the Caroline Le Foote, with stores and portable storehouses as well 
as some speculators who wanted to reside in Japan. The Russians took this 
opportunity to make a deal with her captain to charter the vessel for the pur- 
pose of carrying the treaty and part of the stranded crew back to Russian 
territory. This accomplished, Poutiatin and his Lieutenant, Pouschkin, who 
remained in Japan, set about to construct a small ship with which to take the 
rest of the crew home.“ 

The vessel that was quickly built, launched and rigged, was christened 
the Heda.* In the meantime news of the disaster of the Diana and the plans 
for the Russian escape reached China. To intercept Poutiatin and the re- 
mainder of the crew H.M.S. Encounter and Barracouta left Shanghai on 
March 21, 1855, to patrol the coast in the vicinity of Shimoda. A French 
corvette was also sent to Shimoda.“ To gain entrance into the bay for ob- 


38 “Extract from the notes of an officer on the Diana at Shimoda,” The Illustrated London news, 
January 5, 1856. 


8 Tronson, op. cit., 143, 147. 
“© J. H. Gubbins, The progress of Japan 1853-1871, appendix 5, p. 235 f. 


“ Tronson, op. cit., 143; Unser vaterland, Japan, cin quellenbuch geschrieben von Japanern, 61-62. 
 Tronson, op. cit., 143. 


* London Times, May 31, 1855. 
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servation purposes the captain of the French corvette had two shipwrecked 
Japanese whom he desired to return to their native land. The ship anchored 
in the outer harbor, but the Japanese refused to negotiate with the French, 
ordered the vessel off, and would not permit the Japanese sailors to be 
landed.** This curt dismissal was a great relief to the Russians who were 
now almost ready to attempt a dash to Petropavlovsk. With eighty men on 
board, and the dismantled guns saved from the Diana, the Heda actually 
succeeded in reaching its destination although at one time it was only a 
quarter of a mile away from the British man-of-war, the Sybille.“ 

During the early summer of 1855 the British and French did succeed in 
capturing almost the entire crew of the Diana, excluding Poutiatin, who were 
being taken to Ayan in the brig Greta, of the Bremen Free State, which was 
flying the American flag. It was the hope of the Russian seamen to re-join 
their own fleet at the soonest possible moment.*® 

In the performance of her blockade duties the English found the northern 
port of Hakodate an ideal place for fleet rendezvous. Here the allied ships 
made preparation for patrolling the seas around Japan and for obtaining 
reinforcements for attacks on Russian shipping and settlements. The French 
shared in these privileges since the fleets of the two countries during the 
period of the war were under one command, a British admiral.‘7 On one 
occasion the Japanese authorities at Hakodate permitted the French to land 
forty men with serious cases of scurvy. 

In a subsequent exposition of the articles of the Anglo-Japanese treaty of 
October 14, 1854, and in an agreement regarding “‘stamps,’’“® it was pro- 
vided that merchant ships must give documents in proof of their nationality, 
but warships would not have to submit to these regulations and could enter 
any port in the unavoidable performance of public duties.5° As to whether 
the performance of such duties were unavoidable or not the British com- 
mander would be the sole judge. 


“ Francis L. Hawks, editor, Narrative of the expedition of an American squadron to the China Seas 
and Japan performed in the Years 1852, 1853, and 1854, under the command of Commodore M.C. 
Perry, United States Navy, by order of the Government of the United States (New York, 1856), 588. 

“’ Tronson, op. cit., 143. 

‘6 “Extract of a letter from S. B. in H.M.S. Sybille,” The Illustrated London news, December 22, 
1855; London Times, August 2, 1855. 

*” News letter from Hong Kong in the London Times, August 2, 1855. 

“8 London Times, October 2, 1855. 

* Official certificates of registration and identification which all British merchant ships must carry 
and present to port officials upon entering Japanese harbors. 

60 “State Papers,” The Annual Register, vol. 98 (1856), 334-36. 
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Realizing that Hakodate was being made a port of the rendezvous of the 
British fleet, the Governor told Commander Elliot of H.M.S. Sybille that he 
hoped if he should find Russians off or on the coast of Japan “he would not 
hurt them.” Elliot ironically replied that his respect for the emperor of Japan 
and the governors of Hakodate, Shimoda, and Nagasaki,"' would prevent 
him from even thinking of such a thing.™ 

Throughout the duration of the war the British and their French ally 
continued to use Japanese ports to the limit of treaty agreements. The right 
to obtain necessary supplies, make repairs, obtain reinforcements, and care 
for the sick and wounded was an invaluable aid in effectively carrying on the 
war. From the summer of 1855 to the conclusion of the conflict the Russians 
were placed on the defensive. Thanks to Japanese harbor facilities the Allied 
fleets kept the seas around Japan and China comparatively clear of Russian 
war vessels, privateers, and merchant ships. 

51 Commander Elliot here mentioned only the governors of the three open ports to treaty nations. 


8 Letter dated May, 1855, from a correspondent on board the Sybille, The Illustrated London 
news, October 20, 1855. 
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THE “DYNASTIC HISTORIES” 


N THE latter half of the first century A.D. a Chinese scholar picked up 

his brush and began to compile historical records. A political indiscretion 
prematurely terminated his labors, but he gave twenty years of his life to 
the task. The result of his work is one of a group of compilations that con- 
stitute part of the world’s most remarkable historical literature. The scholar 
was Pan Ku #£f (32-92 A.D.), and the work that consumed much of his 
life is known as the Han shu,' i.e., Han documents, or Documents of the 
[ former] Han dynasty. 

Pan Ku’s Han documents is the second of the twenty-six Chinese “dynastic 
histories,”* which treat China’s history from the legendary period of the 
third millennium B.C. to the close of the Manchu-Ch'‘ing dynasty in 1911 
A.D. These “dynastic histories” are the result of a practice that developed 
in the two Han dynasties (202 B.C.-221 A.D.) of compiling historical 
documents and records for each dynasty that ruled the Chinese empire. 
Except the first one,® each of the other twenty-five “histories” is strictly 
speaking “dynastic” in that the documents collected within it are from 
a single dynastic period. With the same exception, all are the result of 
a practice originally observed by Pan Ku. The general practice was this. 


1 (if ) RB, the work translated in part by Professor Homer H. Dubs as the History of the former 
Han dynasty (Baltimore, 1938), hereafter noted as History. As is shown further on in this article, 
however, the work really is not a “history”’ but is primarily a collection of documents. These other 
titles, therefore, seem more appropriate. Cf. Dubs, ““Wang Mang and his economic reforms,” 
T‘oung pao, 35 (1940), 220-221. The edition cited in this article is Wang Hsien-ch‘ien’s GH 
(1842-1917) edition, the Han shu pu chu ARTE referred to as HSPC. 

*See Alexander Wylie, Notes on Chinese literature (Shanghai, American Presbyterian Mission 
Press, reprint of 1901), p. 16, where the first twenty-four are listed, and pp. 15-24 where each of 
these is briefly described. The twenty-fifth is the New history of the Yiian [Mongol] dynasty Fc # 
by K‘o Shao-min fi] BY. The twenty-sixth is the Provisional history of the Ch‘ing dynasty Ye 32 #4, 
compiled from 1914-1928, published in 1927-1928, withdrawn from public sale in i928, and again 
released for sale in 1937. This work has not yet been adopted officially by the Chinese government. 
Charles S. Gardner, Chinese traditional historiography (Cambridge, 1938), pp. 97-98. 

* Ssu-Ma Ch'ien’s i] M398 Historical records $9, translated in part by Edouard Chavannes 
as Les mémoires historiques de Se-ma Ts‘ien (Paris, 1895-1905). 
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After the fall of any dynasty, an early ruler of the new dynasty ordered a 
compilation of selected historical documents of the preceding dynasty. It is 
noteworthy that the dynasty for which the “history” was compiled was a 
dynasty that had been overthrown and displaced by the ruler ordering the 
compilation, or by his predecessors. An official historian or a board of editors 
was selected, and the work of compilation then began. When compilation 
was finished, a draft was presented to the throne, which either approved or 
rejected the results of the editorial board’s labor. When the work received 
the emperor’s approval and was adopted by imperial decree, it became one 
of the recognized “dynastic histories.” The results of this practice are 
the twenty-six collections of historical documents, including the officially 
adopted Twenty-five dynastic histories and the unofficial Provisional history 
of the Ch‘ing dynasty (which will be the “twenty-sixth dynastic history” 
when, and if, it is approved and adopted by the Chinese government). 
The magnitude of this extensive collection of historical materials can be 
appreciated by a few superficial statistics. In standard editions of the Twenty- 
five dynastic histories, the complete series is printed in 880 volumes. This in- 
cludes approximately ten million characters, excluding commentaries. A 
complete annotated English translation would probably require about nine- 
teen million words and fill about four hundred volumes of three hundred 


pages each.‘ This is considerably more than half of the bulk of the Ency- 
clopaedia britannica. 
In general the organization of these historical compilations follows a 
uniform plan, although there are minor variations in each dynastic unit. 
‘ Pan Ku’s Documents of the [former] Han dynasty, which is of primary interest 
in this article, may serve as a sample of the scheme of organization. 


PLAN OF THE HAN DOCUMENTS 


Pan Ku’s work is divided into four main divisions. However, the dual 
nature of fourth division really produces a fifth division which, though 
not identified as a separate category, was probably thought of by the author 
as a distinct part of the fourth main division. The four principal parts are: 
(1) Imperial annals (ti chi ###8, chapters 1-12); (2) Tables and charts 
(piao #, chapters 13-20); (3) Monographs (chih #, chapters 21-30); and 
(4) Biographies (lieh-chiian PM, chapters 31-100). The biographical di- 

* These estimates do not include the Provisional history of the Ch'ing dynasty. The estimates are 


based on a plan and format resembling that of Dubs’ History. 
5 For a discussion of the plan, see Gardner, op. cit., pp. 87-88. 
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vision contains two types of material: biographies (chapters 31-93 and 97- 
100), and a group of essays on “foreign affairs” (chapters 94-96). The 
“Imperial annals,” which constitute the first of these four divisions, are 
of primary importance. The other parts are chiefly supplementary to the 
“Imperial annals,” supplying material that is essential in the compiler’s 
presentation of the political history of the imperial family. 

The “Imperial annals” are a collection of documents and interpretative 
comments on affairs directly relating to the lives and reigns of the rulers of 
the dynasty. There is one chapter for each emperor. In Pan Ku’s work there 
are twelve chapters, one for each of the twelve emperors actually ascending 
the throne before Wang Mang became regent (6-9 A.D.) for the last heir- 
presumptive, whose possibilities of donning imperial robes were terminated 
by Wang Mang’s diplomatic conquest of the Former Han dynasty and his 
establishment of the Hsin dynasty (9-23 A.D.). These “annals” are pri- 
marily a collection of edicts and memorials which presumably were in the 
imperial archives when Pan Ku made his compilation. They represent the 
nucleus around which the rest of the work clusters. The arrangement within 
the annals is chronological, covering the years from 209 B.C.-6 A.D., and 
there is not necessarily any continuity or synthesis of the presented material. 
The documents are strung together by a narrative and the compiler’s.inter- 
pretative comments. 

The “Tables and charts” are tabular lists of: (1) all the fiefs of the em- 
pire; (2) the persons who occupied the twenty or so leading offices of the 
bureaucracy; and (3) famous men of all times. The tables listing the fiefs of 
the empire and the names of the nobles who enjoyed incomes from these 
feudatory estates are divided into five groups listed in six chapters (chapters 
13-18). The first of these five is the “Table of persons bearing different 
surnames from that of the imperial family [Liu] who became princes” 
(chapter 13). During his conquests, Kao-Tsu (whose surname was Liu),® 
founder of the Han dynasty, enfeoffed as princes (or kings)’ a number of 
his lieutenants and other persons who had assisted him in his plebeian revolu- 
tion against the Ch‘in empire (221-206 B.C.); and this chapter lists those 


© Bl (247-195 B.C.; reigned 202-195 B.C.) is the posthumously awarded “temple name’’ of 
Emperor Kao, the founder and first emperor of the Han dynasty. See Dubs, “The name and an- 
cestry of Kao-tsu,” T‘oung pao, 32 (1936), 59-84; and Dubs, History, vol. 1, pp. 27-150. 

7 -E. On translation of this title, see Clyde B. Sargent, Wang Mang, a translation of the official 
account of his rise to power, with introduction and notes, Sections 1V, n. 22; VII, n. 89. To be published 
by the American Oriental Society. This volume was originally in press in Shanghai on December 7, 
1941. Since then nothing has been heard of it. 
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enfeoffments. After his enthronement, however, Kao-Tsu stated a principle 
that subsequently was often quoted, “(He who is not of the family of Liu 
shall not become a prince,”*® and he spent most of the remainder of his life 
depriving these followers of the shares of the empire he had granted them to 
gain their support during his rebellion. The second table is the “Table of 
feudal princes” (chapter 14). After Kao-Tsu’s reign (202-195 B.C.) all 
enfeoffed princes were princes of the blood, usually sons of the reigning 
emperor. This table lists these persons and tells why they were enfeoffed, 
usually merely because they were the sons of emperors. The third table is 
the “Table of princes’ sons who became marquises” (chapter 15 in two 
parts). This is the table of imperial grandsons who were enfeoffed as mar- 
quises. The fourth table is the “Table of meritorious subjects [who became 
marquises]’”’ (chapters 16-17). This includes meritorious ministers and per- 
sons whom, for one reason or another, the throne desired to recognize by 
raising them to the nobility. These persons were not members of the im- 
perial family. The fifth and last table is the ““Table of consort-family rela- 
tives who became marquises” (chapter 18). Most frequently these per- 
sons were the fathers, brothers and nephews of the reigning emperor’s 
empress and favorite concubines. Each table of fiefs and nobles is arranged 
chronologically, according to the reign and year in which the fief was 
created. Each entry is headed by the name of the estate and the name of 
the person who first enjoyed the benefits of the new fief. Then there follows a 
tabular sketch of the history of the fief itself, with the names of successors 
to the original holder and the ultimate fate of the fief, if it was abolished 
during the dynasty. For each noble who occupied the fief, the tables give the 
reason for his appointment (usually because he was related to a noble or be- 
cause he had performed some conspicuous service for the dynasty, i.e., for the 
emperor), the exact date of ennoblement, the size of the fief, the date on 
which enjoyment of the fief was terminated (either by the death of the noble 
or by his removal in disgrace from the nobility), and the names of any suc- 
cessors he may have had. These tables supply considerable outline material 
for study of the nature, extent and conduct of the feudal system of the Han 
dynasty, as well as the most convenient source within the work for com- 
puting biographical dates. 

Following these tables of the fiefs of the dynasty are the “Table of officials 
of the bureaucracy” (chapter 19) and the “Table of [famous] men of ancient 


* HSPC, ch. 99A, p. 15b. See Dubs, History, vol. 1, p. 201, n. 3. 
* See Dubs, History, vol. 1, chapter 1. 
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and modern times” (chapter 20). The first of these tabulates the names of the 
persons who occupied the principal offices. Dates of appointment and of 
termination of their incumbency are usually given also. In the “Table of 
[famous] men of ancient and modern times” prominent figures in Chinese 
history from the pre-historic period of Hsia (trad. 2205-1766 B.C.) to the 
beginning of the Latter Han dynasty are listed and classified in three cate- 
gories: (1) men whose inherent virtue was so great that they could never 


be wicked; (2) men whose inherent wickedness was so great that they md 


could never be good; and (3) men who possessed both virtue and wickedness 
and whose deportment, presumably, depended upon environmental influences. 

The “Monographs” are a group of essays on a variety of subjects. They 
differ in number in the various ‘dynastic histories.”’ In Pan Ku’s Documents 
they number ten. The subjects of the individual monographs are: (1) ““Mono- 
graph on harmony and chronology” (chapter 21); (2) “Monograph on rites 
and music” (chapter 22); (3) “Monograph on punishments and law” 
(chapter 23); (4) “Monograph on economics” (chapter 24); (5) “Mono- 
graph on state sacrifices” (chapter 25); (6) “Monograph on astronomy” 
(chapter 26); (7) “Monograph on natural law and its political reference” 
(or “Monograph on the five elements,” chapter 27); (8) “Monograph on 
geography” (chapter 28); (9) “Monograph on canals and other waterways” 
(chapter 29); and (10) “Monograph on literature” (chapter 30). These are 
essays built around factual materials. On the whole they are deficient in ~ 
perspective and interpretation, but in many ways they represent the most 
pregnant material of the compilation for subsequent historians to use in 
constructing a picture of Han times and in interpreting the factual material 
supplied by the compiler. 

The “Biographies” (excluding the inappropriately included section of 
essays on barbarian relations) are biographical sketches of prominent per- ~ 
sons whose lives and activities influenced imperial affairs (chapters 31—93 
and 97-99). Most of these biographies are of persons who rendered con- 
spicuous service to the dynastic government of the country, especially to 
the imperial family (for, indeed, frequently the two are difficult to dis- 
tinguish), but the biographies of scoundrels and racketeers, if their nefarious 
activities directly influenced the prestige and position of the imperial family, 
are included. The biographies, like everything in the preceding divisions 
of the Documents, are annalistic in organization. All material is presented in 
chronological order, and there is no general synthesis or broad _interpreta- 
tion. The biographies do supply, however, much material that is relevant 
to an understanding and interpretation of the period. 
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The second part of the biographical section is a collection of several 
essays on “foreign affairs.” These would have been included more appro- 
priately among the monographs as a separate monograph on “barbarian 
affairs.” In the Documents these essays number three and deal with the bor- 
dering peoples of the empire. They are: (1) “Monograph on the Hsiung-nu 
[Huns?]” (chapter 94); (2) “Monograph on the barbarians of the south- 
west, the princes of Southern Yiieh [modern Kwangtung], and Ch‘ao-hsien 
[Korea]”’ (chapter 95); and (3) “Monograph on Central Asia” (chapter 
96). 

Of particular interest in the work of Pan Ku is his placement of three 
biographical chapters after the chapters on barbarians. These are the “‘Biogra- 
phies of empresses and imperial ladies” (chapter 97), the “Biography of 
Emperor Yiian’s empress” (chapter 98), and the “Biography of Wang 
Mang” (chapter 99) .!° The compiler does not give reasons for separating 
these distinctly biographical chapters from the main biographical portion of 
his history. It is possible only to surmise his reasons. Among several possible 
_ reasons, there is ground for suspicion that Pan Ku intended a characteristi- 
* cally Confucian subtlety of condemnation. His easily discernible attitude of 
disapproval of the persons treated in these three chapters" is adequate evi- 
dence that he felt his indication of disapprobation to be appropriate, and it is 
possible that he intentionally indicated his disapproval of the persons treated 
in these three chapters by placing their biographies immediately after the 
accounts of barbarians and at the very end of the entire work. The obvious 
censure of Wang Mang (as is conspicuously shown in the author’s personal 
appraisal concluding this biographical chapter) is due to the fact that Wang 
Mang had displaced the ruling family of the Han dynasty. In the case of 
Emperor Yiian’s empress, Pan Ku (or Pan Piao?) specifically makes her 
share the responsibility for Wang Mang’s rise to the throne, which act he 
always describes as “usurpation.” Pan Ku attempted to soften his censure 
of this empress of a respectable Han emperor by implying that her responsi- 
bility was one of incompetence, particularly incompetence in her ability to 
control and restrain Wang Mang.’ It is interesting to note in passing that, 
with the exception of the annals of Empress née Lii (chapter 2 of the “Im- 
perial annals”), this is the only chapter in the Documents entirely devoted 

10 See Sargent, op. cit. 


1 The author’s censure is especially conspicuous in the brief remarks of “Appraisal” R at 
the end of each of these chapters, especially the “Appraisal” appended to chapter 99 and translated 
in Sargent, op. cit. 

2 For example, see HSPC, ch. 98, p. 12b, and ch. 99A, p. 25b. 

8 Translated into English in Dubs History, vol. 1, chapter 2. 
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to a woman. In the case of the biographies of court ladies, Pan Ku probably 
was willing to imply censure because of their influence, often scheming and 
treacherous, on court policies and even on determination of the succession. 
The evidence suggests that Pan Ku felt that the persons treated in these three | 
chapters deserved his disapproval. If this is not too much to assume, it is 
worth noting that the location of these biographies immediately following the 
accounts on barbarians and also at the very end of the whole composition 
is entirely consistent with subtle Confucian methods of expressing historical 
judgments, and then it is reasonable to assume that Pan Ku intentionally 
implied a derogatory judgment by his placement of these chapters. 
The compilation of Han documents is concluded by a postface (chapter 
100) which is primarily an autobiographical account of the compiler.' 


SCOPE OF THE HAN DOCUMENTS 


The Documents of the [ former| Han dynasty officially covers the period 
of what at the time was known simply as the Han dynasty, actually dating 
from 202 B.C. to 9 A.D.15 However, Pan Ku also included the revolutionary 
period of seven years during which Kao-Tsu rebelled against the Ch'in 
dynasty and established his own supremacy over other competing and co- 
operating rebel leaders, the most famous of whom was Hsiang Yii with whom 
Kao-Tsu first co-operated in the overthrow of Ch'in and against whom he 
later fought for supremacy. Pan Ku’s work opens, therefore, with the be- 
ginning of the rebellion in 209 B.C. Recovery of the dynasty by the Liu 
family in 25 A.D. was accompanied by continuation of the name of Han 
for the dynasty; and to distinguish this period of the recovered dynasty 
from the original period, the two have been referred to subsequently as the 
Former and the Latter Han dynasties.!* Although in reality the Former Han 
dynasty closed on January 15, 9 A.D., when Wang Mang deposed the last 
heir-presumptive and created his Hsin dynasty with himself as emperor,” 


4 A translation of this is to be included in Dubs’ History. 

15 Kao-Tsu’s reign as emperor did not begin until 202 B.C. 

16 Wij J Ch'ien Han, and 47% Hou Han. They are also distinguished as the Earlier and the Later 
Han or as the Western PY 7 and the Eastern Han 3%, this latter distinction turning on the loca- 
tions of the dynastic capital which during the Former Han was in the west at Ch‘ang-an, near 
modern Sian, Shensi, and during the Latter Han was in the east at Loyang in modern Honan. I use 
“Latter Han,” instead of “Later Han,” to match Dubs’ “Former Han” which I prefer to “Earlier 
Han.” 

17 For specific treatment of this period, see Dubs, History, vol. 3; also ““Wang Mang and his 
economic reforms,” T‘oung pao, 35 (1940), pp. 219-265; Hans O. H. Stange, Die monographie 
tiber Wang Mang (Abhandlungen fiir die kunde des morganlandes XXIII, 3, 1939), and Leben, 
persinlichkeit und werk Wang Mangs (Berlin, 1934); and Sargent, op. cit. 
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the scope of Pan Ku’s Documents extends down to the date of the founding 
of the Latter Han dynasty in 25 A.D. During this period of seventeen years 
(from 9-25 A.D. inclusive) there were actually another dynasty (Wang 
Mang’s Hsin dynasty,’® 9-23 A.D.), and the reign of an unsuccessful pre- 
tender to the throne of the continued Han dynasty (23-25 A.D.).!® As an of- 
ficial court historian of the Latter Han dynasty, Pan Ku, who was imperially 
patronized in his compilation by descendants of Former Han sovereigns, could 
not recognize Wang Mang’s reign as a legitimate dynasty and at the same time 
remain loyal to his imperial patron and the Latter Han’s traditionally ac- 
cepted claim to the throne by virtue of their relation to Former Han em- 
perors. Evidence of this predicament, if not of personal conviction, is abun- 

dantly apparent in Pan Ku’s derogatory treatment of Wang Mang in many 
~~ chapters of the Documents. And from Pan Ku and his expressed disapproba- 
tion and censure, which were politically expedient if not essential, subsequent 
Chinese and Western historians acquired the inappropriate practice of 
referring to Wang Mang’s assumption of the throne as “usurpation” and 
to his reign as an “interregnum,”’ including in their reference the attitude 
of contempt that has clustered around the developed meanings of the words 
in both Chinese and English. As a result of Pan Ku’s politically enforced 
attitude of illegitimacy toward Wang Mang’s Hsin dynasty, he did not 
treat these years from 9-23 A.D. as a separate dynasty but included treat- 
ment of this period in the general scope of his Documents.”° And to this he also 
added treatment of the brief reign of the pretender, Liu Hsiian, who reigned 
as Keng-shih and is known in history as the Prince of Huai-yang, a title 
posthumously bestowed by the first emperor of the Latter Han. The inclusive 
scope of Pan Ku’s Documents, therefore, is from 209 B.C. to 25 A.D. 


209-206 B.C. Kao-Tsu, Hsiang Yii and others rebel against the Ch'in and 
complete its overthrow in 206 B.C. 

206-202 B.C. Kao-Tsu becomes King of Han (a feudatory title customarily 
granted by emperors) and contests for supremacy against 
Hsiang Yii whom he defeats in 202 B.C. 

202 B.C.-6 A.D. The Han dynasty, 12 rulers 


18 Hf On meaning of this term as the name of the dynasty, see Sargent, op. cit., Section XVI, 
n. 113. 


19 The reign of Liu Hsiian $i] YX with the dynastic title of Keng-shih 3B && and with the posthu- 
mous title of the Prince of Huai-yang #€ MB} F.. 

2° Chiefly in chapters 98 and 99. The period of war that started with the rebellion against Wang 
Mang in 23 A.D. and ended with establishment of the revived Han dynasty in 25 A.D. is also 
treated in Documents of the latter Han dynasty $i 7%, chapter 1. 
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6-9 A.D. Wang Mang’s regency for the last heir-presumptive of the 
Former Han dynasty 

9-23 A.D. Wang Mang’s Hsin dynasty 

23-25 A.D. The reign of the Prince of Huai-yang as the Keng-shih Em- 
peror 

25 A.D. The successful recovery of the Liu family and revival of the Han 


as the Latter Han dynasty 


COMPILERS OF THE HAN DOCUMENTS 































Pan Ku generally receives exclusive credit for compiling of the Docu- 
ments of the [ former| Han dynasty, and to him most of the credit is due. 

However, he was assisted both directly and indirectly by several individuals 

whose contributions are worthy of note and credit. 

The persons who contributed directly to compilation of the Han docu- 

ments were Pan Ku’s father, Pan Piao (3-54 A.D.), and his sister, Pan 

Chao #£MB (b. 45-51 A.D.; d. 114-120 A.D.). Shortly after the defeat and 

murder of Wang Mang and the termination of his Hsin dynasty in 23 A.D., 

Pan Piao privately began to compile what he regarded as important docu- 

ments illustrating the imperial history of the Former Han dynasty.” His in- 

spiration for this work was a previous general history of China compiled about 
a hundred years earlier by Ssu-Ma T‘an #45#% (d. 110 B.C.) and his son, 

Ssu-Ma Ch'ien (ca. 145-ca. 86 B.C.) .” The Ssu-Ma history ranges over ancient 
Chinese history from the uncertain period of the legendary “Yellow Em- 
peror” in the twenty-eighth century B.C., through the Shang-Yin period 
(ca. 1500-ca. 1050 B.C.) when China was possibly a group of loosely affili- 
ated independent states, the historical Chou period (ca. 1050-221 B.C.) when 
Chinese social organization experienced all the vicissitudes of a rising, 
flourishing and decaying feudal system,” the Ch'in dynasty (221-206 B.C.) 
when the Chinese Empire was born and China for the first time was politi- 
cally united,‘ and a little more than half of the Former Han dynasty (202 
B.C.-9 A.D.) when the administration of the country was established by a 
popular revolutionary party arising from the common people who rebelled 
against strenuous imperial regulation in the young and inexperienced empire. 
The Ssu-Ma history, however, was compiled at a time when the Han dynasty 


* Regarded as a supplement to Ssu-Ma Ch'ien’s Shih chi and known as the Later records FM. 
2 Supra, n. 3. 

* On the Shang-Yin and Chou periods, especially see H. G. Creel, The birth of China (New York: 
Reynal and Hitchcock, 1937). 

* Especially see Derk Bodde, China’s first unifier (Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1937). 
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was at the height of its imperialistic expansion under Emperor Wu (c. 140- 
87 B.C.). And almost as the last stroke of the Ssu-Ma brush completed the 
Historical records (ca. 87 B.C.), the administration which, in dynastic luxury, 
had patronized this literary work began the long process of deterioration 
and disintegration that eventually sapped its vitality and brought about its 
demise. To the Ssu-Ma history’s material on the early years of the Former 
Han dynasty, the literary work of the Pan family adds treatment of this im- 
portant stage of its gradual decline. 

Pan Piao died before he had gone far with his plan, but his work was 
taken up by his son, Pan Ku. And it is Pan Ku, probably, who drew up the 
general plan of the entire collection of Han documents and who did the major 
work of selecting and arranging the materials. After he had worked for 
about twenty years,?®> Pan Ku, unfortunately, fell across the path of im- 
perial wrath and for a second time was thrown into prison.”* There he died, 
leaving the still uncompleted manuscript on his desk. 

But fortune has been kind to later people who would attempt to under- 
stand the Han dynasty; for Pan Ku had an industrious and capable sister. 
This was Pan Chao who has been called the “foremost woman scholar of 
China.’’?? After her brother’s untimely death in prison, Pan Chao preserved 
the manuscripts into which he had written the best of his life and continued 
the work which his political misfortune had interrupted. The result is the 
collection we have today, known as the Documents of the | former| Han 
dynasty. 

Indication of the share in the complete work for which each of these 
three members of the Pan family is responsible is not supplied. It is probable, 
however, that Pan Ku drew up the general policy and plan that were used in 
selection and arrangement of materials, and compiled the bulk of the literary 
work. It is believed that Pan Chao is responsible for the tables (chapters 
13-20), the ‘Monograph on astronomy”’ (chapter 26), and possibly for the 
“Biography of Wang Mang” (chapter 99) .?* Probably she made the final re- 
visions of the manuscript before it was presented for approval and adoption 
by the throne. The specific contribution of Pan Piao has lost any identity 
it may have had through subsequent handling by his son and daughter. There 

28 Hou Han shu (Documents of the Latter Han dynasty), “‘Lieh-chuan,” section, ch. 30a. 


** During his life he was twice sentenced to prison, once for amending his father’s work and once 
for incompetence as a military commander. Ibid. 

#7 See Nancy Lee Swann’s Pan Chao: foremost woman scholar of China (New York: Century Co., 
1932). 

%8 [bid., pp. 47-48. 
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are suggestions, however, that his contribution includes the “Biography of 
Emperor Yiian’s empress” (chapter 98) .”* If this be so, it has direct bearing on 
an evaluation of the chapter; for Pan Piao was a junior contemporary of the 
empress, and possibly much of the matérial of this chapter, which obviously 
could not have been documented, was drawn from Pan Piao’s personal ex- 
periences or from childhood discussions that he had heard in his own home.*® 


SOURCES OF MATERIALS 
































Three conspicuous types of materials were used in compiling the Han 
documents: (1) the literary works of Former Han authors; (2) Former Han © 
documents in the archives of the Latter Han dynasty when Pan Ku did his 
work; and (3) personal experiences and oral tradition. 

Indirect contributions to the selected Documents of the [ former| Han 
dynasty were made by a number of persons whose literary works contributed 
essential materials employed by Pan Ku and the other compilers. First and 
most important, of course, are Ssu-Ma T‘an and Ssu-Ma Chien whose 
Historical records provides the skeleton and the flesh of the first six chapters 
of the “Imperial annals” and of a number of the biographies of persons who 
lived before 87 B.C. For the most part Pan Ku has adopted this skeleton 
and flesh in toto and has made merely minor variations in the complexion and 
added the tints. 

Other persons whose literary works gave major contributions to Pan 
Ku’s sources were Lu Chia and the father and son combination of great 
literary persons of the Han, Liu Hsiang and Liu Hsin. For his treatment of 
the period of warfare leading up to the establishment of the Han, Pan Ku 
probably relied considerably on Lu Chia’s Annals of Ch‘u and Han.** For at 
least six of the ten monographs, Pan Ku relied on the literary works of his 





*® One suggestion is that the “Appraisal” of this chapter is specifically attributed to Pan Piao. 
HSPC, ch. 98, p. 15a. 

*° The Pan family had been prominent in court and had enjoyed high offices in the country. Pan 
Piao’s father was a personal acquaintance of the empress, and his aunt had been a contemporary 
of the empress and a member of her husband’s harem. Pan Piao was probably about twelve years 
old when the empress died. Cf. Dubs, “Wang Mang and his economic reforms,” T'oung pao, 35 
(1940), 220, 222. 

*! Cursory comparison of parallel chapters in both works reveals that, essentially, Pan Ku merely 
copied into his work relevant chapters from Ssu-Ma Ch‘ien’s work. The changes are minor, and 
for the most’ part are literary rather than factual. See Dubs, History, and Chavannes, op. cit. The 
way in which Pan Ku relied upon Ssu-Ma Ch‘ien indicates something of the method that he prob- 


ably used throughout his work and supports conjecture that he was essentially a compiler and not a 
critical historian. 


* BBY | ABW AEPK. Dubs, History, vol. 1, p. 1. 
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predecessors. Liu Hsin®* probably contributed much of the material incor- 
porated into the “Monograph on punishment and law.’ Pan Ku’s ““Mono- 
graph on literature’’ is based directly on the Seven summaries of Liu Hsiang 
and Liu Hsin.** For his “Monograph on natural law and its political refer- 
ence’’** he leaned on the “Hung fan”’ section of the Book of history*™ and on 
Liu Hsiang’s Notes on the five elements.** For his “Monograph on geogra- 
phy”’ he was assisted by a work of Liu Hsiang.** His ““Monograph on har- 
mony and chronology” was influenced by Liu Hsin’s Three epochs.“ And 
his ‘Monograph on court rites and music” was assisted by available writ- 
ings.“ It is possible that he used the probably earlier Lun heng of Wang 
Ch‘ung which seems to be the source of several accounts in Pan Ku’s work.*” 

But Pan Ku’s principal source is generally assumed to be documents in 
the imperial archives.“ The evidence of extensive quotations in the collection 
supports this assumption. Furthermore, Pan Ku was in a position permitting 
him to handle imperial documents, and as Court Historian he undoubtedly 
, had access to imperial documentary collections. But in spite of the evidence 
that he used documentary materials, the question does arise: were any such 
materials of the Former Han dynasty actually available to him? This question 
arises from a statement by Wang Ch'ung in the Lun heng which says that in 
25 A.D. (two years after Wang Mang’s assassination) a revolutionary 
secret society known as the “Red Eyebrows’** tacked the capital of 


Ch‘ang-an in a revolt against the pretender Liu Hsiian (posthumously known 
as the Prince of Huai-yang), thoroughly sacked the city, burned the imperial 
palaces and buildings and executed general destruction.*® The destruction 


3 BAK (45? B.C.-23 A.D.). See Sargent, Section IV, n. 48. 

* Miner Searle Bates, ““The establishment of the Chinese Empire” (Yale, 1935; an unpublished 
manuscript), pp. 27-28. 

5 Ch'i-lich CWS by Liu Hsiang $i) fa} (79-8 B.C.) and Liu Hsin. See Gardner, op. cit., pp. 33-38. 

%¢ Or, “Monograph on the five elements.” 

37 DEBE WEG. Bates, op. cit., pp. 27-28. 

*® FFT AR. Gardner, op. cit., p. 36, n. 39. 

*® Gardner, Joc. cit., citing Maspero, Bulletin of the museum of Far Eastern antiquities, 9 (1909), 
595,n. 1. 

“© Gardner, Joc. cit., citing de Saussure, Journal asiatique, 103 (1923), 360-362. 

“ Gardner, Joc. cit., Probably such works as the Li chi WB @E, the | i 49g#B and possibly the Chou 
li JRUWB; and the “Yiieh ching” Fj #8 or chapter 19 of the Li chi. 

Wang Ch‘ung + ¥€, Lun heng fj, Ul, 1 (translated in Forke’s Lun heng [2 vols., Leipzig: 
Otto Harrassowitz 1907-1911], vol. 2, p. 6); III, 2 (Forke, vol. 1, p. 306); XX, 2 (Forke, vol. 2, 
p. 276); XXI, 1 (Forke, vol. 1, pp. 218-219). See Sargent, Introduction, n. 57; Section I, n. 4; 
et passim. 

See Dubs, History, vol. 1, p. 215. 

“ Sargent, Introduction, n. 51. 

46 Wang Ch‘ung’s Lun heng, XX, 2 (Forke, vol. 2, p. 276). 
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was so thorough that even Pan Ku writes that “the city was barren and 
desolate” and “survivors were hungry and starved, and were compelled to 
indulge in cannibalism.” “* Now, Wang Ch'ung says that, during this process 
of wholesale destruction, manuscripts and documents of the imperial archives 
were scattered and lost.” Probably many of them were burned in the general 
conflagration which swept the city.** If this be the case, then where did Pan 
Ku get his documents and what documents were they? At present it is not 
possible to carry this question any further, but it suggests room for investiga- 
tion of Pan Ku’s sources. And without more convincing evidence it is neces- 
sary to accept the traditional attitude that Pan Ku directly employed such 
documentary materials of the Former Han dynasty as had somehow survived 
the destruction of Ch‘ang-an and been included in the archives of the Latter 
Han dynasty. ; 
The third major source upon which Pan Ku probably relied was unde- 
pendable but influential oral tradition. Apart from accounts that undoubtedly 
were generally circulated among the courtiers, in his own family Pan Ku 
must have gained certain impressions that influenced his own attitudes. At 
least during the last three reigns but one of the Former Han dynasty the Pan 
family was closely associated with the imperial family. One of its number 
was an imperial concubine of some prominence and others held high offices.“ 


It is very likely that stories of Pan contemporaries of Former Han reigns 
were passed down in the Latter Han court and in the Pan family, and finally 
left their impression in Pan Ku’s compilation.” 


PRINCIPLES OF EDITING AND COMPILING 


The traditional Chinese method of compiling historical treatises differs 
considerably from the method of modern Chinese and Western historians. 


“ HSPC, ch. 99C, p. 29a. 

*” Wang Ch‘ung, Joc. cit. 

‘8 If they had not been destroyed in 23 A.D. when the Wei-yang Palace was burned (HSPC, ch. 
99C, pp. 28b-29a) and when fires occurred in other imperial palace buildings (HSPC, ch. 99C, pp. 
26b-27a). Cf. Sargent, Introduction, n. 50. 

“See Dubs, “Wang Mang and his economic reforms,” T‘oung pao, 35 (1940), passim, and 
Sargent, op. cit., Introduction. 

5° The influence of transmitted traditional impressions contributes an explanation for certain 
incongruities that are present in Pan Ku’s Documents. Conspicuous examples of these incongruities 
are found in the chapter on Wang Mang. Apart from several open contradictions of documentary 
material by the author’s personal comments, the entire chapter, in some ways, is a contradiction. 
This is particularly conspicuous in Part I of the chapter in which the documentary material is nearly 


all most favorable to Wang Mang while the author's personal comments and the general impression 
created are exactly the opposite. 
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Whereas a modern historian collects his data, analyzes them, discovers a con- 
dition or tendency from which he selects a thesis, and then uses his data to 
develop his thesis, the classical method employed by old-fashioned, orthodox 
Chinese historians was limited primarily to the collection of data. 

In some respects the orthodox Chinese method of portraying history 
preserved a degree of commendable impartiality. The backbone of the his- 
torical narrative is documentary materials that the author collected, se- 
lected, and arranged, leaving these to speak for themselves, to create an 
impartial impression and to receive objective judgment. Pursuance of this 
method of objective impartiality, however, resulted in a corresponding de- 
ficiency of critical evaluation of documents and of objective concern for 
general historical conditions. 

But this uncritical objectivity was maintained only in regard to the broad, 
general pattern, and the compiler frequently violated his theoretically im- 
partial method. He often added personal comments on his materials. Some 
of these represent unmistakable attitudes that grossly conflict with the ma- 
terials to which they relate, occasionally completely reversing the impression 
on a reader that the documents themselves suggest. It cannot be assumed, 
therefore, that the compiler was without attitudes, prejudices and convictions, 
or that these do not show up in the records. And a student must be on guard 

rfor these. The method of the Chinese historian, then, was the impersonal 
/ compilation of documents, allowing these to portray history. The art of the 
_ Chinese historian lies in his selection and arrangement, thereby presenting 
| his general attitude toward historical events, and in his brief personal com- 
j} ments, indicating his specific impressions. This method and this compiler’s 
privilege were employed by Pan Ku. A study of his Documents leads to three 
conclusions: (1) Pan Ku was not primarily an historian or a critical scholar; 
_ he was a careful compiler; (2) he did not have judgments; he did have im- 
| pressions; and (3) he was required by political circumstances to make his 
conspicuous impressions coincide with the wishes of his patrons, the Liu 
emperors of the Latter Han dynasty. As these emperors were descendants 
of the Liu emperors of the Former Han dynasty, Pan Ku was compelled 
to remain loyal to the fallen dynasty and to condemn any action (like Wang 
Mang’s “usurpation”) that was detrimental to the interests of the imperial 
family of the Former Han dynasty. 
Most orthodox Chinese historians, following traditional objectives, col- 
lected historical materials, neglecting, however, the more subtle and basic 
factors that condition the course of history. Although they dealt in facts, 
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they did not analyse them or discover the causes stimulating their mani- ~ 
festation, and they did not treat the inter-relation of related facts. The 
treatment given Wang Mang’s currency reforms illustrates this deficiency 
in historical point-of-view of many compilers of Chinese historical docu- 
ments. In his “Monograph on economics” Pan Ku gives a complete ac- 
count of the complicated currency issues that Wang Mang attempted to 
establish in circulation. He gives a complete list of the coins and a detailed 
physical description of each coin. Here, and in other chapters when referring 
to the currency reforms, he concludes his references with the idea that the 
system was too new and too complicated, and that the people were confused 
and unwilling to circulate the coins. But he makes no mention of the new 
conditions that made a more elaborate currency necessary in an expanding 
economy. There is no mention of improved communications by which more 
efficient transportation had made it possible for commodities to be more 
widely distributed, or of the consequent increase in merchandising and trade, 
or of other conditions that lay behind the need for an elaborate currency sys- 
tem. One would not expect such in a numismatics catalogue, but it is a con- 
siderable disappointment not to find a more analytical treatment in a chapter 
on economics in a basic general history. A further illustration is Pan Ku’s 
treatment of Wang Mang’s agrarian reforms. He gives only the superficial 
aspects of the reforms. In parts of his collection of documents he gives us 
enough to show that considerable development of landlordism had taken 
place,®! but in his “Monograph on economics,” where he deals with Wang 
Mang’s agrarian reforms, he does not point out any specific relation between 
the conditions of land tenure and Wang Mang’s reforms. - 
The orthodox Chinese historian, however, was not without an historical 
technique. His technique was much more subtle and refined than that of the | 
modern historian. It was essentially Confucian and characteristically Chi- “ 
nese, and its distinction from Western and modern Chinese historical 
methods is due considerably to a difference in objectives and purposes for 
compiling historical data. Confucius once stated that he expected a student 
to be able to deduce three-fourths of his meaning after being given one- 
fourth. The old-fashioned Chinese historian frequently assumed a similar 


5! For example, see HSPC, ch. 11, p. 3a. 

52 This deficiency is explained most satisfactorily as a result of an historical point of view and an 
objective in historical writing quite different from those of modern Chinese and Western his- 
torians. An emphasis on political morality of the ruler (discussed below) made superficial any 
thorough investigation of events and their causes. Cf. Gardner, op. cit., p. 13. 

5 Analects, Vil, 8 (Legge, The Chinese classics, vol. 1, p. 197). 
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amount of comprehension and insight on the part of his readers. He supplied 
the essential facts; probably he suggested his personal evaluation of them, 
but he expected his readers to be able to complete the account. The orthodox 
Chinese historian preserved the same qualities in writing that the Chinese 
artist does when he paints a landscape. The essential features necessary to 
create an “‘atmosphere”’ are present, and then there are vast empty spaces 
which tempt one’s imagination to soar and fill in the vacancies. Similarly, 
the Chinese historian gave only the outline. 

Two principles (and these are essentially Confucian) dominate ancient 
compilation of Chinese historical literature. They are: (1) the praise-and- 
blame principle (€82 pao-pien), and (2) the principle of let-the-descriptive- 
word-fit-the-reality (1E% cheng-ming). Evaluation of Chinese historical 
literature must consider these two pre-eminent principles of writing. 

The “praise-and-blame’”’ principle is one in which the compiler of his- 
torical documents allowed his ethical judgment of events to supersede in 
prominence a detailed and analytical account of the events themselves. 
Emphasis upon this principle introduced a concept of historical appraisal that 
contrasts with the concept held by modern historians of the value of ob- 
jective, analytical historical writing. The Chinese historian’s task was to 
maintain orthodox attitudes of political morality and to compile his docu- 
ments in such a way as to indicate the relation of actual political events to 
this orthodox political standard. His historical record, then, was intended 
primarily as an ethical interpretation of political events, which would serve 
as a guide in political morality for subsequent rulers.** Pre-eminent in his 
mind was the incumbent necessity to portray history as it should have been, 
according to the orthodox standards, and not as it was. For him “history” 
was not a comprehensive analytical study of the relation between political 

‘and economic forces and political events, but was primarily a subject of moral 
instruction for rulers with examples selected from historical events. He was 
more concerned with how the “virtuous” should behave than with the im- 
pelling causes of behavior, particularly as these environmental causes affect 
political behavior. This emphasis on abstract principles of political morality 
and on ethical evaluation of history precluded the necessity to investigate 
historical events On a basis of existing circumstances, and the manifestation of 
historical facts was subordinated to expressed judgments of actual events in 
their relation to theoretical, traditional standards. As a result, historical 


Gardner, op. cit., pp. 12-14; and Arthur Hummel, Autobiography of a Chinese historian (Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1931), p. xvii. 
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literature is less a survey and analysis of historical events than a planned 
presentation of the compiler’s estimate of the events themselves, and this is 
always conditioned by his orthodox political morality. 

Pan Ku’s (or his sister’s?) treatment of the establishment of Wang Mang’s 
government, which he consistently calls “usurpation” of the government of 
the Former Han dynasty, is a good illustration of the historical compiler’s 
pre-occupation with orthodox political views and his relatively complete 
disregard of actual circumstances.5*> Wang Mang rose to prominence at a 
time when the throne was an effete and degenerate tool of political forces 
within the court, when the bureaucracy was a group of family political 
parties contesting with each other for power and aiming through this promi- 
nence to control the throne and imperial policies for their own exclusive 
benefit, when the provincial organization had degenerated into a corrupt 
feudal system, and when industrial and commercial interests had monopol- 
ized the economic activities of the country to such an extent that the general 
population suffered from general oppression and inadequate livelihood. Pan 
Ku tacitly acknowledged all of this.** Yet, when he treated Wang Mang, 
who saw that the relation between plebeian and capitalistic interests had to 
be adjusted to avert a major social revolution, he dealt with Wang Mang ex- 
clusively in the light of his rebellion against the established accepted au- 
thority. He did not evaluate Wang Mang’s “‘New Deal” in the light of the 
existing social, economic and political conditions, but appraised and con- 
demned him exclusively on moral standards requiring unconditional loyalty 
of a subject to a sovereign (irrespective of whether or not the sovereign 
merited loyalty) and of subservience to a traditionally-accepted ruling family 
(without dealing with the fact, which even Pan Ku would have admitted, 
that the ruling family morally had forfeited all of its rights, according to 
traditional prerequisite morality, to maintain its position except that it oc- 


cupied the throne).5’ This motive of orthodox ethical judgment must be | 


clearly appreciated in order to reach any objective evaluation of Chinese 
historical literature. 


55 See Sargent, op. cit., Introduction. 

% For example, see edict cited supra, n. 51. 

57 | believe that Pan Ku intended to imply a subtle suggestion of censure and disapproval of 
Emperor Ai (r. 6 B.C.-1 A.D.), who was the last adult emperor of the Former Han dynasty. Ai 
was morally degenerate and politically incompetent, and his abuse of his imperial position prepared 
the way for Wang Mang’s coup d’ état and diplomatic conquest of the dynasty. Pan Ku’s enforced 
loyalty to Liu sovereigns, particularly after a prison sentence had taught him the limitations on his 
liberties as an historical writer, prevented open censure of Emperor Ai; but his disapproval is sug- 
gested by the nature of the documents he has selected for Ai’s “annals” in chapter 11. 


/ 
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The second principle that dominates old Chinese historical writing is 
the principle of “‘let-the-descriptive-word-fit-the-reality.”’ This is the princi- 
ple frequently referred to as the “rectification of terms.’ Its enunciation is 
ascribed to Confucius.®* Its use in historical writing demands of readers 
considerable sensitivity to subtleties of literary expression, but its judgments 
are absolute and unmistakable. The influence of this principle can be seen 
abundantly in subsequent historical writing, particularly in Pan Ku’s Han 
documents. For example, Kao-Tsu, whom Pan Ku necessarily regarded as a 
virtuous rebel, is never referred to by a disrespectful appellation. On the 
other hand, Wang Mang, who tried far harder than Kao-Tsu or any other 
intervening emperor to carry out the ruler’s function of adjusting social and 
economic conditions in the country to benefit the livelihood of the people (as 
distinct from that of the imperial family), is consistently deprived of any 
suggestion of the author’s approval. Illustrations of this are the fact that 
the author never refers to Wang Mang by his dynastic title but always 
merely by his given (:ame)Mang (even after his displacement of the Han 
was a de facto accomplishment), and that he always refers to Wang Mang’s 
enthronement as “usurpation.” The implied connotations of these literary 
references illustrate how the principle of “‘let-the-descriptive-word-fit-the- 
reality” was applied, and many more subtle illustrations could be cited. 
Essentially, the principle was to “call a spade a spade” as viewed from the 
orthodox moralistic standard of the historian. 

As has been noted, application of these two principles was constantly 
conditioned by the historian’s concept of “orthodox political morality.” 
It is necessary, therefore, to note what the basis of that morality was. 

Fundamentally, the concept was one of unconditional loyalty to the em- 
_ peror. Except in cases of extreme imperial incompetence, the historian 
had to support the principle of absolute political loyalty of subjects to the 
throne, irrespective of the use the ruler made of his position for his personal 
benefit at the expense of the people in general; but, contradictorily, “extreme 
imperial incompetence” was not judged on a moralistic standard but on the 
basis of the success or failure of political events as they were related to the 
individual receiving historical judgment. The best illustration of the influence 
of historical events in moulding moralistic judgments is the attitudes adopted 
towards the personalities involved in a change of dynasties. Almost in- 
variably the last ruler of a deposed dynasty was portrayed as a scoundrel; 
the founder of the new dynasty ceased to be a “‘rebel’’ and became a hero 
after, and only after, his dynasty succeeded in maintaining itself, at least 

58 Analects, XIII, iii, 2. 
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beyond his own lifetime. It is probably true that the dethroned sovereign 
was a scoundel, or at least an incompetent, degenerate puppet of political 
parties in the court. But probably it is true also that the founder, who often, 
even, is credited with having been supernaturally conceived, was not the 
saint portrayed in the historical work. This exaggerated contrast is under- 
standable when we recognize that the historical compilers of most of the 
“dynastic histories” were working under the orders of the hero-founder’s 
descendants and was writing the history of the dethroned “scoundrel” and 
his dynastic predecessors. Although the imperially patronized Chinese 
historian may have attempted to maintain general objectivity and to employ a 
general impartiality in his portrayal of the dynasty he was studying, yet it is 
reasonable to expect that it was politically indiscreet, if not impossible, for 
him to support any rebellion against the throne (even though rebellion may 
have been justified by imperial abuse of the throne’s social and economic 
privileges); for the historian was required to uphold the throne as an in- 
stitution as long as monarchial government was continued. Likewise, the 
same practical discretion required him to support the final rebellion that 
led to the overthrow of the dynasty he was treating and to establishment of 
the dynasty patronizing his work. Hence the heaping of abuse upon the last 
ruler of a dynasty. The expressed or implied judgment of accomplished 
political events is moralistic, but it was determined not by ethical factors or 
by the relation between a man’s activities and his environment, but purely 
on a basis of his success or failure. The Chinese practice of compiling a 
“dynastic history” after the fall of a dynasty made it possible to defer 
official expression of judgment and of moral evaluation until the actual out- 
come was clear, and this outcome largely conditioned the verdict. This 
method of historical judgment has the support of Chinese political philosophy. 
Chinese political philosophy grants a large place to the theory of de- 
terminism and the participation of natural forces and phenomena in political lL 
events. Such concepts condition the attitudes of “‘orthodox political moral- 
ity.” With belief that political destinies were controlled and directed by an 
omnipotent “Heaven” and that all unusual natural phenomena were mani- 
festations of Heaven’s criticism of political events in “all regions under 
Heaven,” it is natural for the historian to believe that the conspicuous events 
in the history of a dynasty (such as its overthrow) occurred with Heaven’s 
approval and, therefore, constituted the basis of moral approval. Belief in 
this concept allowed the official historian to assume Heaven’s moral sanction 
of events. But since monarchy and the throne as an institution had to be up- 
held, in the case of a successful rebellion a distinction had to be made be- 
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tween the throne as an institution and the dynasty which occupied it. This 
was done by portraying the last ruler as a scoundrel who angered “Heaven’’ 
and forfeited his family’s right to the throne. It is thus that the historian, 
writing of an already dead age, acquired philosophical support for a deroga- 
tory treatment of the close of any dynasty. 

“Orthodox political morality,” therefore, largely became an explanation 
of political events and a justification of these events by improvised (or 
fabricated) explanations. These explanations were founded upon a political 
morality that was conditioned, not by philosophical or ethical standards, but 
solely by historical events. And this attempt to justify imperial policies and 
actions and to harmonize accomplished historical events and orthodox 
political morality, represents the supreme objective of the orthodox com- 
piler of historical documents, which were drawn together less for factual 
enlightenment than as a guide to political ethics for rulers.5* 


SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE HAN DOCUMENTS 


Pan Ku’s work is strictly orthodox in its adherence to the guiding princi- 
ples of historical compilation and writing, as sketched in the previous section. 
In addition, there are a number of other characteristics which should be noted 
for a full appreciation of the Han documents. 

As literature, Chinese literary critics have always regarded Pan Ku’s 
compilation as a classical work. The style is terse and condensed. Every 
character is direct and meaningful. Yet there is a delightful freedom at times 
when the author interjects his brief personal comments. The work of Pan 
Ku has served as a model in style and language for subsequent writers of 
historical literature. And many editions of selections have appeared as 
models for instruction of school children. Viewed exclusively for its prose 
literary value, there is little to surpass it, and probably its literary qualities 
have been more influential than its historical studies in determining the high 
regard that the work traditionally has received by scholars. 

Like all subsequent historical writing, the arrangement of Pan Ku’s Han 
documents is annalistic. The pattern of each chapter is strictly chronological; 
and historical events and the ethical explanation and appraisal of these 
events are treated as they fit into this annalistic pattern. This arrangement 
was entirely satisfactory to the Chinese historian who was interested mainly 
in,the,moral lessons that could be built around accounts of historical events; 


5® As a consequence scholars in general and historians in particular had an unusual opportunity 
to condition the principles of imperial morality. Undoubtedly, it is partially due to this opportunity 
that scholars have consistently maintained their position of prestige throughout Chinese history. 
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but from the point of view of the modern historian, whose objectives in his- 
torical research differ from those of the orthodox Chinese historian, this 
arrangement is most unsatisfactory. It means that the compiler could only 
incidentally consider political, social and economic causes of historical de- 
velopments, and that he was completely unable to present a synthesis of the 
entire picture. These are things desired by modern historians, and their ab- 
sence considerably embarrasses modern efforts to understand ancient Chinese 
history. This inadequacy is due entirely to the difference in objectives, but 
it presents two exceptional problems for the modern historian. 

The first of these problems is the difficulty of gaining a comprehensive 
understanding of any one period, or of any development throughout the 
dynasty. This difficulty is caused by the complete absence,-or-the-only. in- 
conspicuous presence, of basic factual material necessary to explain the 
prominent historical developments. As a result, much of the material essen- 
tial for a study of historical events on a basis of economic, political and 
social causes must be acquired through analogy. For example, the Han. 
documents includes no analytical or satisfactory treatment of economic condi- 
tions, and it is necessary to squeeze all the significance possible from such 
inclusions as Emperor Ai’s edict referréll to above (note 57). This deficiency 
of concern for fundamental causes of historical events constitutes a con- 
siderable handicap for persons desirirfg to understand the forces behind his- 
torical developments. 

The second problem created by the annalistic pattern of each chapter is 
the student’s necessity of having complete and detailed familiarity with the 
entire work in order to study any single phase of Han history. Essential 
material related to any selected single event may be inconspicuously scat- 
tered within a dozen or more chapters of the complete compilation. The 
general absence of cross references and the complete absence of indices mean 
that a person not familiar with the whole compilation may miss important 
references that have been casually inserted in obscure positions of relatively 
unrelated chapters. These characteristics and the inherent difficulty of the 
Chinese language mean that few Western historians will be able to make 
any thorough study of conditions of the Han dynasty until Pan Ku’s collec- 
tion is completely available in familiar language mediums. 

The Han documents possesses another characteristic that embarrasses the 
student seeking a comprehensive understanding of the period. This is the 
compiler’s willingness to make only partial quotations from his available 
archive materials. It would have been a stupendous task, of course, for the 
compiler to include all of the available documents, but as long as he did 
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not, the question arises: What was the compiler’s basis for selection of 
archive materials quoted in his compilation? This question cannot be an- 
swered, but it naturally raises the further question of his motives and his 
impartiality. That the orthodox Chinese historian theoretically followed the 
' traditional plan of compiling historical documents and of permitting these 
actually to portray history is inadequate evidence for the impartial honesty 
’ of an historian. Many evidences of only partial quotation mean that it is im- 
| perative to understand the compiler’s motives and basis of selection in order 
to evaluate these documents. Furthermore, the insertion of the compiler’s 
personal prefaces and postfaces to most quoted material conspicuously 
illustrates his reluctance to permit the documents alone to portray the his- 
torical picture. In spite of the theoretically practiced method of letting the 
evidence speak for itself, the compilers of the Han documents obviously were 
unwilling to leave evaluation of the documents entirely to subsequent history 
¢ students. The presence of Pan Ku’s critical prefaces and postfaces indicates 
his willingness to interpret and evaluate the documents. His interpretations 
and evaluations, of course, are based on his orthodox political ethics; for this 
is the ultimate end and object of traditional Chinese historical writing. The 
influence of these interpretations which appear to be only incidentally in- 
serted must not be minimized; for they often color the reader’s interpretation 
of the documents, and often lead him to make evaluations directly conflicting 
with interpretations he would make if he had not been prejudiced before- 
hand by the compiler’s personal comments.*° 
Another characteristic of the Han documents is its dominating concern 
for historical events affecting the fate and fortune of the imperial family. 
Its emphasis is on the activities of the imperial family and on events in the 
court. The masses of the people, as well as general social and economic 
conditions, are generally ignored unless they materially affect the throne 
or the court. An insurrection or revolution, for example, is conspicuously 
noted only when its vibrations threatened stability of the dynasty. Then, 
of course, in the historical account, the justice and “virtue” of the throne 
had to be upheld, except solely in the case of the final successful rebellion 
against the dynasty. In this case the compiler’s relationship to the dynasty 
founded by rebellion required him to substantiate the virtue of the rebellion 
_in order to justify the reigning family in its position This exclusion of 
social and economic conditions not directly related to 'the life of the im- 
_perial family is a conspicuous deficiency in Pan Ku’s oT 


*¢ Further discussion and specific illustrations are given in Sargent, op. cit., Introduction. 
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work should not be called, as it often is, a “History of the Han dynasty”; 

- for really it is only a political history of the imperial family and of events 
that touched their lives. Actually, the Han documents is little more than an 
Imperial personal history of the reigning family of Liu during the Former 
Han dynasty. 

Appreciation of one further characteristic of Pan Ku’s work is essential 
to an evaluation of the historical picture he draws. With the single exception 
of the portions of Ssu-Ma Ch'ien’s Shih chi that deal with the early half of 
the Han history, Pan Ku’s work is the only one of the twenty-six dynastic 
histories which, for purposes of evaluation, must be regarded as having been 
compiled during the dynasty which it partially covers. Technically, this is 
not true because the Former and Latter Han are treated as separate periods, 
but, practically, it is true because the Latter Han was ruled by distant rela- 
tives of Former Han emperors; and the influence of this factor undoubtedly 
is present in the actual or suggested interpretations existing in the Han 
documents. Historically, there are two Han dynasties: (1) the Former Han 
dynasty (202 B.C-—9 A.D.), and (2) the Latter Han dynasty (25-221 
A.D.). Historically, these two Han dynasties were separated in time by 
Wang Mang’s Hsin dynasty (9-23 A.D.) and the Prince of Huai-yang’s 
abortive effort to establish a dynasty (23-25 A.D.). But orthodox Chinese 
historians did not recognize either of these as a dynasty distinct from the 
Former Han; and the revival of the Liu family in 25 A.D. caused historians 
to regard these reigns as “usurpations”’ and the period as an “interregnum.” 
Politically, however, the Former Han and the Latter Han must be regarded 
as a unit. This is true because the same family was on the throne during 
both periods. It is true that Liu Hsiu,® founder of the Latter Han, was only 
distantly related to the Liu sovereigns of the Former Han dynasty, but it 
was politically profitable for him to capitalize on that distinct relationship and 
to pose as a direct descendant and rightful successor of Former Han em- 
perors; and this political expedient required loyalty to Former. Han rulers 
and disapproval of everything which unfavorably affected them. This unique 
fact naturally restricted the objectivity that Pan Ku might have possessed \ 
had his literary work been patronized by different emperors than descendants _ 
of the family that was the central interest in his own work. And it must be 

* | do not mean to imply that the history is devoid of valuable material unrelated to the im- 


mediate fortune of the reigning family. There is a great deal. But it is necessary to emphasize the 


compiler’s primary concern for the imperial family as the nucleus around which most of his material 
centers. 


62 $9) F (r. 25-57 A.D.), reigned as Emperor Kuang-wu FER. 
*? These are the only two major dynasties in Chinese history that were ruled by a single family. 
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remembered that early in his literary career Pan Ku had several years in 
prison to meditate upon the cost of independent writing. Had compilation of 
the history of the Han dynasty been patronized by other than Liu emperors, 
the general picture might have been very different from the one in the Han 
documents.** Pan Ku’s inevitable loyalty to emperors of the Latter Han 
necessarily included loyalty to emperors of the Former Han; and obviously 
this would confuse even conscientious efforts at impartiality and objectivity 
and undoubtedly did color many of the general interpretations found in the 
Han documents. Really, for the sake of impartial objectivity, compilation of 
the Han documents should not have been made during the Latter Han dynasty, 
and the fact that it was must be remembered constantly by students who 
seek an unprejudiced understanding of the Former Han dynasty. 


SUMMARY 


The [Ch'ien] Han shu, i.e., Han documents, or Documents of the { former] 
Han dynasty, (or, as Professor Dubs translates it, the History of the former 
Han dynasty), is the second of the twenty-six “dynastic histories.” It was 
compiled by Pan Ku who was assisted chiefly by his sister Pan Chao. It is 
divided into four main parts: (1) imperial annals; (2) tables and charts; 
(3) monographs on special subjects; and (4) biographies, and essays on for- 


eign affairs. The compilation covers the period of Chinese history from 209 
B.C.-25 A.D. Pan Ku’s principal source of materials was probably docu- 
ments of the Former Han dynasty kept in the archives of the Latter Han 
dynasty. Also, he leaned heavily on the literary works of Former Han 
authors, including the work of his father, Pan Piao; and probably he was 
influenced by personal experiences and oral tradition. 

Pan Ku’s methods of editing and compiling were essentially Confucian 
and characteristically Chinese. These methods were primarily influenced by: 
(1) the praise-and-blame principle, and (2) the principle of let-the-descrip- 
tive-word-fit-the-reality. Application of these Confucian principles to his- 
torical literature was conditioned by the orthodox moralistic political 
philosophy of the historian whose primary object was to explain and justify 
historical events and to harmonize these events with his orthodox political 
ethics. Although Pan Ku’s work generally is regarded as a classical example 
of prose writing in the literary language, it is deficient as an historical study 
in several consp‘cuous regards, because of the compiler’s objectives and his 
method of organization. Its annalistic character and strictly chronological 


“ This is particularly true for the period from 6 B.C. to 25 A.D. 
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arrangement of material increase the student’s difficulty in using it for a study 
of any particular phase of Han life, and precluded the possibility of analysis 
and synthesis of material by the compiler. Furthermore, the author’s primary 
objective to provide rulers with a manual of political ethics results in lack of 
thorough study of political, economic and social conditions and encourages 
an emphasis on the history of the imperial family and events affecting their 
lives. Instead of being a “history of the dynasty,” the Han documents is 
really an Imperial political history of the reigning family of Liu during the 
Former Han dynasty. 

In spite of these limitations, Pan Ku’s Han documents provides an im- 
portant source for a study of the Former Han dynasty. It is by far the most 
important primary source for the study of economic conditions, of political 
and social institutions, and of the history of China from 209 B.C.-25 A.D. 
It is the basis for nearly all subsequent historical treatments of the period 
and, at least in parts, appears to be the only source for the attention given 
to this period by such writers as Hsiin Yiieh 4% (148-209), Cheng Ch'iao 
SHE (1104-1162), Ssu-Ma Kuang #] 4596 (1019-1086), and Chu Hsi R&R 
(1131-1200). The compilation provides a vast amount of material, but all 
of it needs to be analyzed and synthesized. Study of it must be made with 


constant remembrance of the conspicuous characteristics sketched in this 
article. 
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XI 


ARLY on the morning of September 1 we set out from Chih-fang for 
Wu-ch‘ang.* Breakfast need not be mentioned. We were unable to 
purchase even any scraps that might fill our mouths and bellies. We had 
not been travelling long when we noticed a temple on a high piece of land 
among the fields. We then left the main road and walked in the direction 
of the temple, thinking to seek a little food there. [Li] Han-chiin was with 
us too; Chan Ta-pei had gone on ahead by himself in the sedan-chair. I do 
not remember the name of the temple. When we arrived there, we found 
that it was only a ruined one; there was not the shadow of even a beggar.** 
Han-chiin said: “‘Let’s endure it a while longer and push on into Wu- 
ch‘ang and have breakfast there.” 


As he spoke he walked back alone along the path in the field to the main. 
road. 


We continued to walk over the hilly ground, and, seeing that there were 
a few houses in a spot not far ahead, we walked in that direction. It was a 
tiny village. Outside the village stood several peasant children watching the 
soldiers pass by along the railroad. They were very happy and when they 
saw us walking toward them they were not in the least frightened. On the 
contrary, some of them walked toward us and asked us for empty cartridges. 

We entered the village and went to the gate of a house from which the 
smoke of cooking was rising. When we had explained that we had come to 
buy a little something to eat, the owner of the house welcomed us with 
exceeding cordiality. At his invitation, we entered the door, passed through 
the main room and into the kitchen beyond, where we sat down at a square 
table against the wall. The square table was directly opposite a back door 
outside which was a work yard. On the other side of the kitchen was a long 
clay stove on which some bean juice was cooking. It seems that the family 

* The first installment of this translation appeared in the November 1943 issue of the Quarterly. 


** It being considered an act of piety to give alms, beggars in China find temples profitable places 
to do business. 
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business was making bean curd. From what they said, they ordinarily sent 
it to Wu-ch‘ang to sell, but many days had elapsed since the beginning of the 
war, during which they had not done business. Today, because the “Southern 
Army”’ had been victorious, they had just relit the fire preparatory to carry- 
ing their wares into Wu-ch‘ang for the lunch hour. 

When the villagers saw us arrive, several of them collected to ask us news 
of the war. On the basis of our unopposed advance of the last several days, 


_we fully believed that advance units had already entered Wu-ch‘ang; the 


villagers believed this even more firmly than we. They said that Wu P‘ei-fu’s 
and Chen Chia-mu’s! BR 3%#% train had gone by the previous afternoon at 
three o’clock. Behind it had come the northern soldiers in full rout, and be- 
hind them the pursuing Southern Army, only two or three hours after Wu 
P‘ei-fu’s train. Afterwards and right through the night soldiers had been pass- 
ing by; passing up to the present time and still passing without end. The vil- 
lagers were extremely elated, just as if they themselves were the victors. 
They all called us “Southern Army” and some added “our” to “Southern 
Army.” They said: “Our Southern Army must have several millions of men 
and horses.” 

Our host feasted us on the now cooked bean juice and on some rice and 
dried bean curd he had on hand. We chatted and laughed as we ate. Strange 
to say, although we did no propagandizing whatever among them and al- 
though no one could have done so previously, they kept repeating: ““The 
Southern Army is fighting for us common people; when the Southern Army 
wins, we common people will have a way out.” It is little wonder that the 
“Southern Army,” so hopefully awaited by the common people, was able to 
win. But after victory, what of the way out for the common people? 

Suddenly in the work yard at the back door a hubbub arose: “Grab him! 
... Kill the son of a bitch?... Hang him! ...”’ We all poured out the 
back door to look, and found a group of villagers collected beneath a row of 


1 Ch‘en Chia-mu was one of Wu P'‘ei-fu’s generals who together with Liu Yii-ch‘un (mentioned 
later in the text) commanded the Wu-ch‘ang garrison during the siege. A native of Jen-ch‘iu, Hopeh, 
he served in the Third Division of Ts‘ao K‘un, the onetime leader of the Chihli Clique and President 
of the Peking government. Advancing from the ranks, he later became commander of the Fiftieth 
Brigade of the Twenty-fifth Division. He was subsequently promoted to the command of the 
Twenty-fifth Division under Wu P’ei-fu, and in 1926 Wu made him his military governor of Hupeh. 
Sonoda Ikki [ii] F1—%, Fen-sheng hsin Chung-kuo jen-wu chih [New biographical dictionary of 
Chinese, arranged by provinces] Translated into Chinese by Huang Hui-ch‘iian $4 458 and Tiao 
Ying-hua —) S&32. (Shanghai: Liang-yu T‘u-shu Yin-shua Kung-ssu, translators’ preface dated 
1930), pp. 20, 69-70. See also Chapter XXVIII below. 

2 Fay hfs (7), literally ‘tone who is dog-mothered.” The expression when used a few paragraphs 
further on is Aajhft FENY, literally “one who has been reared by a dog-mother.” 
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trees at one side of the work yard, shouting and fighting. And when we went 
forward to look, it turned out that they caught a northern soldier who had 
changed out of his uniform. 

Under the collective beating of the mob, the northern soldier kept repeat- 
ing: “I am not a northern soldier. I am a southerner.”’ But he was quite un- 
able to alter his marked northern accent.* 

“You northern kidnapper! You're still lying! You son of a bitch!—You 
stole my chickens yesterday morning —These clothes you wear were stolen. 
—Beat him up! Kill him! ...” 

Some with fists and some with kicks beat him until his nose bled and he 
began to howl. 

We restrained those who were taking active part and told them all to 
set him free. We told everyone that that northern soldier was also our 
brother, that he was one of us Chinese common people, that he had become 
a soldier only under compulsion. And if he had formerly done a few bad 
things, it was not that he alone was bad but that their officers were bad. We 
also told them that there were northerners in the Southern Army and 
southerners in the Northern Army and that it certainly was not true that all 
southerners are good and all northerners bad. Being a native of Shantung, 
[Chi] Te-fu naturally pointed to himself at this juncture as living proof. 

When all had seen our point, they relaxed their hostility. The northern 
soldier wept with joy. As soon as he could turn over, he made us several 
resounding kotows. In response to our questions he said that he was a native 
of Honan, that he had fought in the battle of Nan-k‘ou‘ #7, that he had 
been transferred from Honan to Nan-k‘ou and again from Nan-k‘ou to 
Hupeh, and that their troops had not been issued pay for two months. 

“Where do you want to go now?” we asked him. 

“| want to go back to my native village, sir.” 

“Do you have money for the trip?” 
“T don’t have even a copper, sir.”’ 


* Kuo records that the prisoner used the word Wj tsa for the first personal pronoun “1.” The use 
of this word is peculiar to the speech of certain provinces of North China, of which Honan is one. 

* Simultaneously with the Northern Expedition, Wu P'ei-fu, in alliance with Chang Tso-lin, 
was engaged in a war with the army of Feng Yii-hsiang. At the battle of Nan-k‘ou, which took place 
just prior to the capture of Yiieh-chou (Yochow) by the Nationalist forces, Wu succeeded in push- 
ing Feng’s forces out of Hopeh into Inner Mongolia. His preoccupation with his northern campaign 
probably accounts in part for the weakness of his defense of the southern front. Robert Berkov, 
Strong man of China (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1938), p. 55; Harley Farnsworth Mac- 
Nair, China in revolution (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1931), pp. 62-63; and Hol- 
lington K. Tong, Chiang Kai-shek, soldier and statesman (Shanghai: The China Publishing Company, 
1937), vol. I, p. 109. 
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We gave him a few dollars in cash. As soon as he had taken it in his hand, 
he thudded to the ground and again began to kotow loudly, once to each of 
the three of us. 

“Oh three honest masters, three incarnate life-saving bodhisattvas! I wish 
to make this vow. Never again as long as I live will I be a soldier.” 

He got up, bowed to everyone with folded hands, and shuffled away. 
Someone called after him: “Brother, go back and pass on the word. Tell 
them how good-hearted the officers of our Southern Army are.” 

He nodded his head without turning around. 

As we were eating what was left of the food, the owner of the bean curd 
shop said to us: 

“Officers of the Southern Army, don’t worry, the troops have certainly 
entered the city. When you have finished eating, you won’t have to walk 
any more. Go to the railroad, and before you have gone very far, you will 
find a bridge beneath which are some boats. There you can catch a boat to 
Wu-ch‘ang and can get into the city by Wen-ch‘ang Gate 3 &P4. This way 
is faster and more comfortable than walking.” 

Hearing his words, we were really very glad, and we decided to go on by 
boat in accordance with his instructions. But in our minds we were secretly 
worried that the boats of which he spoke might have all been commandeered 
by the Northern Army. 

After we had finished eating, we paid an ample sum for the food, and, 
saying goodbye to the shop proprietor, we left. They accompanied us to the 
village gate and pointed out in the distance where to catch a boat. 

With spirits increased a hundredfold we returned to the railroad. We 
had not proceeded far, mingled with some troops, when there actually was a 
bridge; but there was not even the shadow of a boat beneath it. We thought 
the boats had doubtless been taken away by the Northern Army, or possibly 


even by our own troops, and that there was no help for it but to continue on 
foot. 


XII 

The farther we advanced, the thicker became the troops of our own army 
along the route. After a while we came to where the troops had stopped ad- 
vancing, so we went straight on ahead past them. Some time after eight 
o'clock, when we had reached the very front of the halted troops, we saw 
Director Teng [Tse-sheng], Adviser T‘ieh-lo-ni, and another person whose 
back was turned, in the middle of the railroad discussing something. They 
also saw us. Tse-sheng raised his left fist and called to us in great joy: 

“Ah, you have arrived!” 
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The man whose back was toward us turned his head. He was a medium- 
sized man with a flat, bronze-colored face. He held a big cigar in his mouth. 
As was his custom, T‘ieh-lo-ni took my two hands in his and kept repeating, 
““Genossen K., Genossen K.”’ His two black Caucasian eyes were full of 
light and joy. 

Tse-sheng introduced the other man to me. He was Ch'en Ming-shu® 
BRSKHE, commander of the First Division of the Fourth Army. It was the 
first time that I had met him. 

“Haven't we entered the city yet?” I asked. 

“The enemy is running too fast,’’ Ch‘en Min-shu said, ‘““We have fallen 
a bit behind him.” 

Then I knew we had arrived at the most forward line. Happy that we 
could still take part in the final battle, I spoke laughingly to [Chi] Te-fu 
and [Li] Te-mu: “Luckily there was no boat to catch and we didn’t really 
enter the city by Wen-ch'ang Gate, or we would now be prisoners of 


”? 


war. 


Our surroundings gradually penetrated my consciousness, which now had 
a little leisure. The air was unusually clear; and the nearby trees wore caps 
of fresh green leaves, some still dripping with the night’s dew. 

A few paces behind us there was a fat, white-complexioned man sitting 
on the railroad tracks. Over his mouth was an eight-character moustache, 
on his head was a pointed skullcap, and he wore a long gown and sleeveless 
jacket. Tse-sheng nodded toward him and said to me. ““That is the bogus 
[i.e., enemy] magistrate of Hsien-ning Hsien.” Beside him there were several 
more long-gowned persons, probably also brought from Hsien-ning. 

I observed that magistrate attentively. I noticed that he appeared very 
calm but that his two hands, which he held in front of his knees, could not 
conceal the fear in his heart and were trembling unceasingly. One of the long- 
gowned persons beside him, who seemed to be his companion, asked him 
whether he was cold. He just shook his head. 


5 Ch‘en Ming-shu was born about 1890, a native of Kwangtung. He was educated at Kwangtung 
and Paoting Military Academies, and in Japan. In 1925 he participated in the Tung Chiang (East 
River) campaign against Ch‘en Chiung-ming fii {qj J. Ac the start of the Northern Expedition he 
commanded a division of the Fourth Army. He later was appointed garrison commander of Wuhan, 
following which he became Commander of the Eleventh Army. In 1933-1934 he was prominent 
in the Fukien independence movement, but was pardoned and reinstated in the Kuomintang in 
1938. In addition to his many military commands, he has held political positions of considerable 
importance, among them the governorship of Kwangtung and the office of Minister of Communica- 
tions. Chia I-chiin $f 3 #4, Chung-hua Min-kuo ming-jen chuan "p32 BY AAG [Biographies 
of famous people of the Chinese Republic] (Peking: Wen-hua Hsiiech-she 7C4(, 4k, 1932), 
vol. 1, chiin-shih Ff BF section, pp. 71-76; Who's who in China (Sth edition, Shanghai: China weekly 
review, 1936), pp. 30-31; China year book, 1939 (Shanghai: North-China daily news & herald), p. 165. 
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I asked Tse-sheng, ‘What was the purpose in bringing him to the front 
line?” 

Tse-sheng said with a mischievous smile: “We wanted to frighten hima 
bit. Yesterday morning he was still running errands for Marshal Wu [P'ei- 
fu]. How could he have known that this morning he would have sunk to such 
depths?” 

[Teng] Tse-sheng and the others had not yet eaten breakfast. Soon some- 
one carried up a bucket of rice, and they squatted on the railroad track and 
ate. A number of peasants from the neighborhood came over and gathered 
about us. They too were very happy, and a few of them made us special 
presents of food. 


“Give us a gun,” said a very courageous member of this group, ““We 
also want to go with you and fight.” 

“Fighting is no joke. You must be trained first.” I said to him. “Our war 
will last a long time yet, for later on we must fight our way to Peking. 


When we have taken Wu-ch‘ang we shall recruit troops. You come and 
answer the call then.” 


Just as I was saying this, a cannon shot resounded with a sudden explosion 


in the clear air. The peasants who had gathered about us scattered in fright 
like a flock of birds. 


“Oh, they’ve opened fire!’ came the spontaneous shout from many of the 
troops behind. I made a point of looking at the magistrate of Hsien-ning 
Hsien. His face had become green with fright, his lips had turned purple, 
and his teeth were chattering continuously. 


The plan of battle had long before been decided. Chang Fa-k‘uei® i 32é, 
Commander of the Third Division, had already gone ahead to Hung Shan’ 
BE) to shell the Pin-yang Gate area. The units left along the railroad 
were to attack Chung-ho Gate and Pao-an Gate. The troops of Ch‘en 
Ming-shu, deployed in the Nan-hu gi area, were to make a supporting 


* Chang Fa-k‘uei is a native of Shih-hsing, Kwangtung. He attended a military school in Hupeh 
and graduated from Paoting Military Academy. He served as Vice~Commander of the Eleventh 
Army and was a divisional commander of the Fourth Army during the first phase of the Northern 
Expedition. He then became Commander of the Fourth Army, the famous troops that were known 
as t'ich-chiin @i%HE “ironsides.” In 1932, after an abortive revolt against the Central Government, 
Chang went abroad on a “tour of inspection.” On his return he was given a command against the 
communists. In 1937 he distinguished himself against the Japanese on the Shanghai front and in the 
Yangtze valley. In 1939 he became Commander-in-Chief of the Fourth War Zone, in south China. 
Min-kuo ming-jen t'u-chien B44 A. (H&E [Biographical dictionary of famous people of the Re- 
public] (Nanking: Tz‘u-tien Kuan, 1937), vol. 1, p. 5-27; Who’s who in China (Supplement to the 
5th edition, Shanghai: China weekly review, 1940), p. 4; Tong, op. cit., pp. 290-292. 

’ A mountain one and seven-tenths miles due east of the wall of Wu-ch‘ang. 
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attack. The purpose was the hope that the enemy would make a sortie 
from the city to join battle. 

The enemy guns continued to fire several rounds, from just opposite the 
railroad. The shells went very high and very far and, whistling over our 
heads, flew far to the rear. There was the sound of gunfire from the direction 
of Hung Shan also; our artillery was apparently answering their fire. The 
left wing of the troops on the railroad assumed a skirmish line to begin the 
attack. Ch‘en Ming-shu took part of the troops and went off toward Nan-hu 
along the field paths. The magistrate of Hsien-ning Hsien was taken with 
them, not knowing whether he was to be freed or shot. 

The interval between the fire of the enemy guns became shorter and 
shorter, and wedged in between was the sound of rifle fire. Hearing the rifle 
fire [Teng] Tse-sheng joyfully exclaimed, “Ha, the enemy has opened the 
gates and joined battle!” 

The Russian adviser was especially elated. Looking at me with his laugh- 
ing eyes, he spoke to me, using German again as usual: “Genossen K., wir 
wollen in Wuchon [sic] Mittagsessen geben!’ (Comrade K., we shall enter 
Wu-ch‘ang and hold a luncheon party.) 

The bugle for the advance began to blow and the troops advanced one by 
one. We were among those who walked along the main road. T‘ieh-lo-ni 
was at the head; behind him was Tse-sheng, behind him me, behind me 
[Chi] Te-fu and [Li] Te-mu. The fire from the enemy guns sounded in rapid 
succession in the air over our heads. Every time I heard a gun report I would 
invariably feel cold in my heart for a moment and would always involun- 
tarily duck my head. But when I looked at T‘ieh-lo-ni and Teng Tse-sheng 
ahead of me, I could not help feeling ashamed. That short little T‘ieh-lo-ni 
was a cavalry officer and had received a glorious wound in his right knee 
during the revolutionary war. Because of this, a further rocking quality 
had been added to his pre-existing cavalry man’s gait, and it had become 
more and more duck-like. But his head did not waver in the least. And Direc- 
tor Teng, who in the old days has been a regimental commander, was walking 
with his neck thrust to the left and his chest held rigidly straight, as was his 
wont. I then controlled myself with all my strength and tried not to let my 
neck move; but when a gun report sounded, the muscles of my head and neck 
contracted again just as if they had become involuntary muscles. I felt very 
embarrassed, but when I turned to look at Te-fu and Te-mu I noticed that 
they like me were drawing in their necks. I sighed silently to myself: “It is 
really impossible unless one has had actual battle experience.” 
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XIII 


At first we had advanced in single file, each separated from the other by a 
distance of five feet. But as the enemy fire became heavier and heavier, 
T‘ieh-lo-ni and Director Teng told us to descend the side of the road and 
disperse among the field paths. They said that the roadway was high and 
that five men in officer’s uniforms advancing along it could easily become a 
target for the enemy. Following their directions we went down to the left 
side of the road. Once we had left the road, we found the earth on the slope, 
wetted by the rain of the previous night, very loose and muddy and extremely 
hard going. 

When we had come down the slope, I caught sight of Chan Ta-pei. He 
was walking pressed close to the foot of the slope. His white sweatshirt and 
trousers had been soiled by mud in many places and he looked as if he had 
had several falls. Seeing his dishevelled appearance I could not help feeling 
again the temptation to make fun of him, so I said jeeringly to him: 

“Old Chan, you have had lots of military experience.” 

“How is that?’’ he asked me. 

‘You know how to use the road as cover from gunfire.” 

Without giving him time to reply another shot flew by. In defense Old 
Chan raised above his head the foreign-style umbrella on which he had been 
leaning. 

Our troops were advancing in skirmish line in the fields below. Every 
man wore a serious expression. The advance was very slow. Some low- 
ranking officers were urging them on with broken voices. It really was a 
pitiful picture to see. To say that it was like driving lambs to the slaughter- 
house would not be the slightest exaggeration. We did not see the enemy 
ahead of us, but we heard rifle fire, some of which came very close. Suddenly 
the bugle call for the charge began to sound. The low-ranking company and 
platoon commanders raised high their swords and shouted “‘Charge!”’ For- 
ward they charged, after them charged the troops, and after them charged 
we. 

Shouting, we ran to a place in front of which there was no obstruction 
and from which we caught sight of the walls of Wu-ch'ang. The gate towers 
on T“ung-hsiang and Chung-ho Gates which were mutually adjoining showed 
up dimly in the colorless white light, but we did not see the shadow of an 
enemy. The officers leading the way in front suddenly halted; the soldiers 
also halted. The enemy fired their cannon at us unceasingly from the top of 
the city wall. But the gunners seemed to have had very little experience, or 
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perhaps it was that they had become flustered with fright after successive 
defeats, for shot after shot was fired so that it went over our heads and fell 
far away. When guns cannot hit that at which they aim they gradually lose 
their awesomeness; even my own head openly ceased to duck for them. 
Moreover I took a sort of mocking interest in the enemy. It seemed to me 
that it was as if they were setting off fire-works. The few sharp rifle shots 
and the p‘ai-p‘ai-p‘ai-p'ai of spurts of machine gun fire sounded just like 
firecrackers. 

Now that I think of it, that charge really was a little strange. I do not 
know why, but the military commanders had not sent out scouts in advance 
of the charge to investigate the enemy’s situation, with the result that we 
made a charge against empty air. This was, of course, a psychological mis- 
calculation. Everyone thought that the enemy would certainly emerge from 
the city to meet their opponents and make a last stand with their backs to the 
wall. But how were we to know that the enemy would be too frightened and 
that the only result of the charge would be the discovery that they intended to 
adopt the strategy of static defense? 

I do not know where the rumor originated, but it was said that the enemy 
was making a sortie by Pao-an Gate. So a unit of troops charged in that direc- 
tion, and we charged with them. 

Pao-an Gate was screened outside by a market place. There was much 
bustle in the neighborhood, and the food shops were already open and doing 
business. Our troops, spread out on both sides, had all stopped fighting. 
From this we knew that the enemy at Pao-an Gate had not yet opened the 
gate either. The three of us advanced straight forward along one side of the 
street. Some low-ranking officers noticed us and told us to watch out for 
stray bullets. The enemy on the wall was keeping a constant fire at the 
street, and one or another of the inhabitants or of our troops was always 
being hit by a stray bullet. The farther we went towards the wall the more 
deserted did the street become. The doors of the shops were all closed. We 
went right up to a place from which the gate in the wall was visible, and 
there we beheld it, tightly closed. This barred passageway really was a 
little disappointing and exasperating. Even today in the twentieth century, 
an old city wall from feudal times and a gate of two iron-clad wooden leaves 
were making their power felt, just as were the evil remnants of China’s 
feudalism. It occurred to me that an old wall like that could certainly be re- 
duced merely by bombardrnent with big guns; but unhappily there were no 
guns even big enough for that among the troops of our army. There were a 
few newly captured field guns which had already been transported to Hung 
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Shan. Only afterwards did I learn that the guns installed on Hung Shan did 
try to shell a way into Wu-ch‘ang but that none of them reached it.* 

As we turned and went back from the wall, we found the headquarters 
of the left wing forces on the right side of the street, so we went in. In a 
parlor inside we saw T‘ieh-lo-ni and Teng Tse-sheng. They were sitting 
on a bed facing each other, and Chan Ta-pei was sitting on a chair beside 
Tse-sheng discussing something with them. There were many long-robed 
members of the neighborhood gentry bustling in and out. 

“Genossen K., niharasho! (Comrade K.., it’s too bad!) Wir konnen nicht 
in Wuchan Mittagsessen geben” (We shall not be able to hold a luncheon 
party in Wu-ch‘ang.), that rather humorous T'ieh-lo-ni said to me, feigning 
an expression of disappointment. 

“Vielleicht konnen wir eine Abendgesellschaft geben.” (Perhaps we can 
hold an evening party.) I answered him in my “pu-lo-k‘en” [broken] Ger- 
man. : 

On a table in the center of the parlor were piled countless steamed dump- 
lings stuffed with meat. [Chi] Te-fu, [Li] Te-mu and I involuntarily and of 
one accord stretched out our hands and took one to eat. For a whole week, . 
ever since leaving Ch‘ang-sha, we had not seen such food. 

Since the enemy was following a strategy of static defense, there was no 
chance of a daytime battle’s developing, so everyone hoped that the enemy 
might emerge during the night to make a surprise attack. Tse-sheng and the 
Russian adviser both wanted to participate in the military planning, so the 
affairs of the Political Department were entirely entrusted to me as before. 
According to my calculation, the other members of the department who were 
coming from Shih-cheng-chi a little after myself would probably arrive 
within the day, and the Political Department would have to find a temporary 
office to accommodate them. And not having brought any of the various 
kinds of slogans and announcements, it was necessary to write makeshift 
ones in case we took Wu-ch'‘ang within the day or during the night. More- 
over, we had to convene the various ranks of political workers attached to 
the various armies in order to discuss the steps to be taken and the scope of 
our work both in the country-side outside the city and, after entering the 
city, in the city itself. It was decided to set up a temporary office for the 
Political Department in the Arts College at Nan-hu (later the Central 
Military and Political Academy "P2238 #874444), so Te-mu and I took 


* An interesting contrast to the statement made in Tong, op. cit., p. 115: “At the entreaty of mis- 


sionaries, Chiang had agreed for humane reasons not to bombard Wuchang, though to have done 
80 would have caused its early fall.” 
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leave of them. Chi Te-fu had to be with the Russian adviser as interpreter, 
so he naturally could not remain with us. 

From on top of the city wall, the enemy kept firing with rifles and guns 
so we withdrew beyond range and took a roundabout route to Nan-hu. On 
the way we passed some farmers, who, even in the midst of their alarm, wore 
friendly expressions and displayed full-hearted welcome and trust toward 
us. There was not the faintest indication that they were fleeing, and some, 
as a protection against bullets, were digging holes in the earth floors of their 
houses and making their children squat in them. 


XIV 


At the Arts College I met Li Han-chiin and a few people connected with 
the Hupeh party [Kuomintang] headquarters. Also there were a few stu- 
dents staying at the college during the summer vacation, among whom were 
two fellow Szechwanese whose names I have forgotten. With much as- 
sistance from them I found a few rooms for an office in a storied building at 
the back of the college: because the administrative part of the college and all 
the lower floors had been occupied by the military. 

Again that day we were busy all afternoon, just writing slogans and 
making circulars. We also made use of college students to do propaganda 
work in the surrounding countryside. 

Up until evening the group led by Chu Tai-chieh, which we had been 
expecting, had not arrived; contrary to expectations, the large unit that had 
been left behind at Ch‘ang-sha and a few woman comrades of the Tang 
Hung Hui® ##L¢% (who had set out from Kwangtung attached to the Politi- 
cal Department) arrived first, having caught the train. Just as we were busily 
making arrangements for them, [Teng] Tse-sheng sent someone to fetch 
[Li] Te-mu and myself. 

We were led into a little foreign-style hostel—I do not know whether it 
belonged to the railway administration or whether it was a foreign mission- 
ary’s home—which was temporarily serving as military headquarters. In a 
smartly furnished parlor was revealed a confusion of important military 
men and Russian advisers; Teng Tse-sheng and T‘ieh-lo-ni were both there. 
Exuberantly, with many kinds of sound and in many languages, they were 
holding a military powwow. The smoke and reek of tobacco were very thick. 

When Tse-sheng saw us, the first thing that he asked us was whether 


* The exact functions of this organization are not known to the translator. Possibly the phrase is a 


contraction of Kuo-min-tang Hung-shih-tzu Hui BB) RMAC +4 “Kuomintang Red Cross 
Society.” 
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we had eaten. At this question of his it occurred to me that, except for eating 
a few meat-stuffed dumplings that morning outside Pao-an Gate, I had not 
yet faced food. He ordered the bodyguard who was there to get us two 
portions of food, and we sat in a corner and ate without taking part in the 
general discussion. Strange to relate, I, who have already completely for- 
gotten a great many more weighty matters, nevertheless remember very 
clearly the food we ate that night. I remember that the clear-stewed chicken 
that we ate was done to a turn, flavored just right. 

[Teng] Tse-sheng was a very enthusiastic participant in the general dis- 
cussion, because he had originally been a military man and all the leaders of 
the Fourth Army were his old friends. Also, being able to speak German, 
he could converse directly with, or act as interpreter for, the Russian ad- 
visers. In the midst of the talk and laughter, military reports were con- 
stantly being sent in. The commander of the y division of the x Army said 
in one report that his troops had reached Sha Hu" # iff and that he himself 
was quartered in the Construction Department of the railway. But in that 
report he did not observe the military forms and did not state the time. The 
officers assembled there made him a target for criticism; Tse-sheng criticized 
him especially mercilessly. 

“He does not even know his military ABC’s and yet he is a divisional 
commander.” 

When we set out from Kwangtung, the x Army had dispatched two di- 
visions to take part in the campaign, but even before reaching Ch‘ang-sha 
many of their troops had deserted and never did go to the firing line. While 
at Ch‘ang-sha a certain group of them had set up a party headquarters. I had 
attended as representative of the General Political Department, and one- 
third of the men in that group, many of them still wearing long gowns, were 
troops who had joined as new replacements at Ch‘ang-sha. However, after 
the Northern Punitive Army” had already reached the walls of Wu-ch‘ang, 
the commander of the y division himself became amazingly speedy and rushed 
to the walls of Wu-ch‘ang transporting his troops by train. 

“The great general in the employment of his troops is ‘at first like a 
maiden, later like an escaping hare’.’’* The speaker of these words was 
Chen Ming-shu, who prided himself on being a scholar-general. 


© In Chinese cooking there are two basic methods of stewing, hung-tun “brown stewing,” in 


which soy sauce and sometimes sugar is used, and ch‘ing-tun “clear stewing,” in which salt is used 
rather than soy sauce and sugar. 


1 A lake, part of which is contiguous to the northeast corner of the city of Wu-ch‘ang. 

#2 i.e. the Nationalist Army. 

8 An elliptical quotation of the last sentence of p‘ien 11 (Chiu ti JUHB) of Sun Tzu $K%-F-, famous 
Chinese military classic. The full form of the quotation might be translated: “Therefore if at first 
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When [Teng] Tse-sheng again addressed us asking several things about 
our work, we told him what we had done during the latter half of the day. 
We told him that the large unit that had been left behind at Ch‘ang-sha had 
arrived by train but that the part of the advance guard under [Chu] Tai- 
chieh and the group under Hu Kung-mien #44%, the propaganda battalion, 
had not yet arrived. “Probably they did not catch a train on the way or per- 
haps we are faster on our feet.”” Tse-sheng spoke with great self-satisfaction, 
but not noticing that his words were a little boastful: because he had for- 
gotten that his own feet had rested in stirrups. 

Also, he told us briefly that there had been no developments in the mili- 
tary situation during that latter half-day. The only developments were that 
negotiations with Liv T’so-lung in Hankow, who had sent representatives to 
offer submission, had not yet been successfully concluded and that Wu 
P‘ei-fu, who had crossed the river [i.e., the Yangtze] at the time of his rout 
the previous night, was probably fleeing day and night toward Honan. In 
one sector of our front a unit dispatched by the Eighth Army had made a 
circuitous crossing of the river via Pai-sha-chou't Aw#H, had taken Han- 
yang, and would sooner or later advance to Wu-sheng-kuan’> SRFBN to cut 
off reinforcements for the Northern Army. Inside the city the enemy had 
not stirred and probably would defend the city to the death in anticipation 
of reinforcements from Wu P'ei-fu. They would not venture beyond the 
walls in advance of the arrival of reinforcements, but we had of course to 
be on guard that night against a surprise night attack, an event which would, 
however, be positively welcomed. “If they come out to make a surprise 
night attack, they will be digging their own graves,” so spoke Tse-sheng, 
using his favorite mode of expression. 

After waiting for us to finish eating, most of the assembled military lead- 
ers separated and went to their stations. T'se-sheng and T‘ieh-lo-ni wanted to 
stay at headquarters, so [Li] Te-mu and I returned to the Arts College. 


XV 


That night the enemy did not stir, and the first half of the following day 
they did not stir. The military men began to be a little impatient. We had 








one is like a maiden, the enemy will open the door; and if then one is like an escaping hare, the 

enemy will be unable to resist.” 
4 A town on the southeast bank of the Yangtze about three and one-half miles southwest of 

Wo-ch‘ang. 

18 On the Peking-Hankow Railway at the border between Hupeh and Honan. 
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no siege guns and we had no airplanes (there were some planes,'** flown by 
Russians, which had not yet arrived, but even these were not combat planes). 
We were quite helpless before an old feudal wall. 

The military men called a council at noon and decided to organize a dare- 
to-die corps to carry ladders and climb the wall that night under cover of 
darkness. As the Revolutionary Army really lacked an engineer corps, its 
Political Department on this occasion became a stopgap engineer corps. 
Fortunately, by this time both the advance guard under [Chu] Tai-chieh and 
the propaganda battalion under Hu Kung-mien had arrived, so that the 
Political Department could send a large number of persons into the sur- 
rounding countryside to requisition ladders and rope. Certificates were 
issued by the Political Department for the ladders at the rate of two dollars 
a ladder, and persons from whom they were requisitioned could come to the 
Political Department and receive payment in exchange for the certificates. 

Once the requisition corps had been sent out, a stream of requisitioned 
ladders began pouring in. Some were brand new and some were so old that 
I fear they had already attained a venerable age of over one hundred years. 
As a rule the old ladders were all very short, probably because they had been 
used for a long time, broken, and sawed off. A point on a slight rise at the 
northeast corner of Pin-yang Gate had been determined on for climbing the 
wall. The wall there was comparatively low, only fifteen or sixteen feet high. 
It could probably be scaled by joining two long ladders or three short ones. 
The ladders were piled up in the south drill ground, and those workers and 
orderlies of the department who had been left behind began to bind them 
together. I bound three or four with my own hands. After tying them to- 
gether, we carried them outside the gate of the college. 

Two o’clock in the morning had been decided on as the time for climbing 
the wall. At midnight the dare-to-die corps chosen by each army assembled 
in the south drill ground. Squads of ten men each were formed, each with one 
ladder; and then the forty ladders were borne off by the dare-to-die corps, 
four hundred strong. 

[Teng] Tse-sheng was one of those who wanted to go with them as 
leader; Adviser T‘ieh-lo-ni and Chi Te-fu also wanted to go. I volunteered 
and asked to go, but Tse-sheng would not allow it. He said that if I went 
too, then there would be no one left in charge, and that the most important 
work would still be the following day after entering the city. Propaganda 


188 The Chinese text here and in Chapter 23 does not make clear whether it is one or more than 
one plane. 
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battalion commander Hu Kung-mien, who had had field experience in the 
Tung Chiang (East River) campaign,’* he would not even allow to go. He 
chose only ten propaganda workers to take along with him. 

When we escorted the dare-to-die corps from the south drill ground 
through the college gate it was already past two o’clock. We stood watching 
them disappear into the darkness bearing their long ladders. ‘The world was 
still without stars or moon and, needless to say, no lamps could be lit. As I 
watched this scene, the I Shui Ke!’ 47K involuntarily floated forth onto 
the character-screen in my brain, and I broke into an unceasing cold-shiver. 

After the dare-to-die corps had set forth, I made preparations for entering 
the city the next morning as I waited quietly for news from the front line. 
But there was no news. As dawn approached we faintly heard the sound of 
firing. The plan for scaling the wall had plainly failed. At five o’clock I sent 
Hu Kung-mien to General Headquarters for news, and the result was not 
other than we had expected. Since the sky had already shown light by the 
time the dare-to-die corps reached a place near the wall, the enemy had al- 
ready made preparations. 

Although they had not come into direct contact with the enemy at the 
front line, soldiers wounded by stray enemy bullets were constantly being 
sent back. Since the medical department of General Headquarters was most 
imperfectly organized, some of the wounded were sent straight to the Politi- 
cal Department. The medical section of the Political Department, consisting 
only of a director and two members, was also inadequate. But fortunately, 
the woman comrades of the Tang Hung Hui were attached to the Political 
Department, and they helped in the rescue work with great enthusiasm. 

However, by nine o’clock neither Director Teng nor the Russian adviser 
had returned; nor had there been even a shadow of the ten propaganda 
workers who had gone with them. Thereupon I decided to go to the front 


16 Campaign of the Kuomintang forces under Chiang Kai-shek against Ch'en Chiung-ming in 
eastern Kwangtung in 1925. Ch‘en Chiung-ming, a former supporter of Sun Yat-sen, had revolted 
against him in 1922. The suppression of this revolt in the Nationalists’ home province of Kwang- 
tung was a necessary preliminary to the Northern Expedition of 1926. T‘ang Leang-li, The inner 
history of the Chinese revolution (London: George Routledge & Sons, 1930), p. 227. 

17 Ching K‘e Fei) Eo] (d. 227 B.C.) had been commissioned by the ruler of the state of Yen with the 
hazardous task of assassinating the ruler of the state of Ch'in, the later famous Ch'in Shih Huang, 
first emperor of the Ch‘in dynasty. The ruler of Yen and a few friends escorted him on his mission 
as far as the River I, where a tearful farewell was said and Ching K‘e sang this song: “‘Desolate 
the wind, cold the River I; the hero once gone will never return.”” And, the story goes, he did not 
return, but died in an unsuccessful attempt to accomplish his mission. Shih chi 52 9, chiian 86 
(Tz‘u-k‘e lich-chuan $l 4 F\\ ff); Herbert A. Giles, A Chinese biographical dictionary (London: 
Bernard Quaritch, 1898 and Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh, 1898), pp. 156-57. 
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with Hu Kung-mien, commander of the propaganda battalion, to investigate. 
I also took a propaganda worker along with us, Chou En-lai’s'® J B2K 
younger brother Chou En-shou J #, a very alert, small, and clever youth 
who was at that time a squad leader. 

We set out to the north from the Arts College, and, when after a short 
distance we turned and headed east, we came upon a stretch of road parallel 
to the city wall east of T‘ung-hsiang Gate running completely without cover 
through the early autumn fields. The wall-towers and the wall appeared 
very clearly to the left of us, and even the enemy soldiers on the wall were 
indistinctly visible. Beside the road there were some short ladders that had 
been thrown away, apparently some that had not been tied together securely 
the previous night and had fallen apart on the road. An unbroken line of men 
and women stretched along the field paths, inhabitants of the suburbs in the 
region of Pin-yang Gate who were fleeing to the country with their family 
belongings to escape the bombardment at the front line. 

Reaching a point near Pao-t‘ung Monastery %€%8% on Hung Shan, we 
saw fresh red blood, as yet uncongealed, on the road. A passing soldier said 
to us: “A brother stopped a stray bullet here just now.” 

Pao-t‘ung Monastery, where the medical department was stationed, had 
become a temporary field hospital. In front of its gate a very confused scene 
presented itself; but, having no time to enter, we again went forward. 

We reached Kuan Ti Temple 68 ##)@i, where formerly the general head- 
quarters of the enemy had been stationed. As we were passing through the 
gate of the temple, Ch‘en Ming-shu, holding a cigar in his mouth, was just 
emerging from the big gate on the left. At that time I admired him greatly 
and thought him very brave, so his appearance seemed like a manifestation 

18 Chou En-lai was born in 1898, a native of Huai-an, Kiangsu. He attended Nankai University 
in Tientsin. He was imprisoned for a year as a result of activities in the student movement of 1919. 
In 1920 he went to Europe and studied in France and Germany. While in Paris he helped found the 
Chinese Communist Party. On his return to China he became prominent in political affairs, be- 
coming secretary of Whampoa Military Academy and later chief of its political department. 
In early 1927 he preceded the Nationalist armies to Shanghai and helped organize a successful 
workers’ revolution there. After the split between the Kuomintang and the communists he was 
arrested, but managed to escape to Wuhan. Thereupon he participated in the Nan-ch‘ang uprising 
and in that at Swatow. Thence he went to Canton and took part in the Canton Commune. In 1931 
he succeeded in entering the communist area in Kiangsi and Fukien, where he became Chu Te’s 
political commissar. He participated in the long march of the communists to the Northwest, 1934—- 
1935. He then became vice-chairman, under Mao Tse-tung, of the Eighth Route Army’s Military 
Council. After the outbreak of war between China and Japan in 1937 he became the communist 


representative to the Central Government. Edgar Snow, Red star over China (New York: Random 


House, 1938), pp. 45-49; Who's who in China, supplement to the 5th edition, pp. 14-15; China year 
book, 1939, pp. 170-71. 
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of the spirit of God Kuan'® §§224%#. Even the two bodyguards who were 
following after him seemed like Chou Ts‘ang J and Kuan P‘ing §7*.” 

I asked our God Kuan: “Is [Teng] Tse-sheng also inside?” 

God Kuan spake: “‘No. He is probably inside Ch‘ang-ch‘un Temple 
$< F$@ up ahead.” 

He also wanted to go to the front line, so we went out the eastern outer 
gate of Kuan Ti Temple with him. 

Upon emerging thence, we came upon the backs of one or two houses to 
the left and a stretch of vacant ground to the right. Beyond the vacant ground 
and the houses on the left, there was a row of houses on the right side of the 
road just opposite the city wall. The doors of the houses were all closed, and 
probably they were also all deserted. On the road ahead shone the noon sun. 
The enemy, clearly visible on the wall, fired continuously, crack-crack- 
crack, into the sunlight, making the scene stand out painfully white. But no 
matter how determinedly you may stare, you cannot see the course of those 
mysterious bullets. Our God Kuan heaved a deep sigh. 

“Oh, how fine it is to halt troops beneath a strong wall!”’ Standing at the 
entrance to the road, he uttered these words in the manner of spoken dialogue 
in Peking opera. At the same time he turned to his two attendant generals, 
Chou Ts‘ang and Kuan P'ing, who were holding Mauser pistols. 

“Go behind this house and take a look. See if there is a good back road to 
take.” 

The two bodyguard-generals went to reconnoiter a bit; what they reported 
back was: ““There’s no good road to take.”’ Thereupon our God Kuan shook 
his head a few times and started back by himself to Kuan Ti Temple. 


XVI 


After parting with God Kuan we went along that painfully white and 
coverless road alone. The three of us were separated from each other by 
five or six feet, I walking in front, Chou En-shou in the middle, and Hu 
Kung-mien behind. For the first forty or fifty paces, we were in great terror, 
uncertain at which step we would make the acquaintance of those mysterious 
cracking things. But after walking those first forty or fifty paces, to retreat 


1 One of the titles of Kuan Yii J (d. 219 A.D.), famous hero of the period of the Three 
Kingdoms. He and Chang Fei (see note 27 below) were fast friends and loyal followers of Liu Pei, 
ruler of Shu. Long celebrated as one of China’s great military heroes, he was at a later time elevated 
to the position of God of War, and temples were erected in his honor all over China. The Kuan Ti 
Temple mentioned in the text is one of them. Giles, op. cit., pp. 383-84. 


* Two retainers of Kuan Yii, Kuan P‘ing being his son. The three are commonly represented 
as a group. 
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seemed just as bad. The further we advanced, the cooler we became; it was 
a coolness born of utter hopelessness. Strangely, when I thought of the two 
sentences from Lao Tzu, ‘‘Hazy and blurred, within there is form; blurred 
and hazy, within there is substance,’ I experienced an indifferent, humorous 
feeling. 

As we walked thus blurredly and hazily, the red-walled Ch'ang-ch'un 
Temple before our eyes did seem a veritable paradise of eternal spring.” 

At the doorway of that paradise we encountered Yeh T'ing™ #€8€, com- 
mander of an independent regiment. He too was coming out with two 
guards. 

“Hey, Chao Tzu-‘unzg™* 1-8, what’s up?” Thus simply did I greet 
him. At that time ir i., propaganda to the outside I praised him as a Chao 
Tzu-lung. He himself was much pleased with the title, though unaware that 
it was I who had offered it. 

He just shook his head. 

“Ts [Teng] Tse-sheng inside?”’ 

“I too am looking for him. There is not even the shadow of a ghost in- 
side.” 


“He didn’t die in battle did he?” 
“Impossible. Early this morning we squatted together here and exchanged 


fire over the wall with the enemy on the city wall. He told me to go and 
look for Divisional Commander Chen [Ming-shu], whom I found after a 
long time. When I returned he was no longer here. He is with T‘ieh-lo-ni.’» 


1 Tuo te ching, chapter 21 (hsii hsin Fit’). 

* The name of the temple, Ch‘ang-ch‘un, literally means “long-lasting spring.” 

* Yeh T‘ing was born in 1898, a native of Hui-yang, Kwangtung. He received his training at 
military schools in Kwangtung and at Paoting Military Academy. In 1922 he, together with Chang 
Fa-k‘uei and Hsiieh Yiieh, served as battalion commanders in the Guards Regiment of the Generalis- 
simo’s (at that time Sun Yat-sen’s) headquarters at Canton. In 1924 he visited Soviet Russia. The 
following year he organized an independent regiment, the one he commanded during the campaign 
against Wuhan. On July 30, 1927, Yeh and Ho Lung, commander of the Twentieth Army, staged 
an anti-Wuhan coup in Nan-ch‘ang. Following its suppression a few days later he and Ho marched to 
Swatow, Kwangtung. He was in Canton at the time of the Canton Commune later in the year. 
Following its failure he left China and the Communist Party. He returned to China from Germany 
after the Mukden Incident, 1931. In 1938 Chiang Kai-shek gave him command of the New Fourth 
Army which operated with success against the Japanese in the lower Yangtze valley. But in January, 
1941, after a battle between part of the New Fourth Army and Central Government troops, Yeh’s 
army was disbanded and Yeh himself taken prisoner. Asiaticus, “Autobiography of Yeh Ting,” 
Amerasia, 5 (March, 1941), 24-29; Who's who in China, supplement to the Sth edition, p. 67; Edgar 
Snow, The battle for Asia (New York: Random House, 1941), pp. 134-35; John Gunther, Inside 
Asia (1942 war edition. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1942), p. 243. 


* One of the names of Chao Yiin #3 (d. 229 A.D.), famous hero of the Three Kingdoms period 
and champion of Liu Pei. 
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“We ran into Divisional Commander Ch'en at the gate of Kuan Ti Tem- 
ple. We came along together for a stretch, then he turned back.” 

‘*That’s bad!”” Chao Tzu-lung, who was of a nervous disposition, became 
indignant, his eyes, bloodshot with loss of sleep, gleamed with a strange 
light, and his lips trembled. 

We separated again from each other and went back, one after the other. 
Yeh Ting turned off and entered Kuan Ti Temple. 

Retreating out the west outer gate of Kuan Ti Temple, we had not gone 
very far when we encountered Teng Tse-sheng and T‘ieh-lo-ni at the rough 
wood gate of a flower garden on the left side of the road. The two of them 
were sitting on the threshold of the gate, and Chi Te-fu and Tse-sheng’s two 
bodyguards were standing in front of them. All of them wore very tired 
faces. T‘ieh-lo-ni smiled at me, his eye-sockets exceedingly dark and his 
eyeballs bloodshot. But Tse-sheng asked us, very displeased: 

“‘What did you come for?” 

“We came to take a look at front line conditions and to look for you. 
We were afraid you had been killed in battle.”’ I answered him. 

Tse-sheng laughed bitterly. 

[Hu] Kung-mien asked where the ten propaganda workers had gone. 
Tse-sheng said: ‘““Those wretches were scared prostrate. They are hiding 
in a house in front of Kuan Ti Temple and don’t dare show themselves. As 
for their dying, that is impossible, so don’t worry about them. They may 
crawl out when night comes.’”’ He turned back and asked me: “‘Where did 
you go up ahead?” 

“‘We went to Ch'ang-ch'un Temple and met Yeh T‘ing. He has gone into 
Kuan Ti Temple.” 

He nodded a few times, with stiffened neck and cocked head, and a forced 
smile floated faintly over his pursed lips. 

‘There won't be another battle today. Let’s go back and get some sleep.” 
Saying this, Tse-sheng got up and said something in German to Tieh-lo-ni, 
who also began walking. 

We were all walking back in silence, when, passing by Hung Shan, we 
encountered in a tiny village a group of persons from General Headquarters 
who had just come to the front line. Among them were Commander-in-Chief 
Chiang Kai-shek, General Galens** mfg, the military adviser, and Chang 

25 Now President of the Chinese Republic, commonly known as “the Generalissimo.” For full 
biographies see, among others, Tong, op. cit., Berkhov, op. cit., and Linebarger, The China of Chiang 
K‘ai-shek (Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1941), pp. 254-72. 


% An alias of Vasili Konstantinovich Bliicher (itself an assumed name, his real name being un- 
known), famous Russian general. Born in 1889, he participated in the revolutions of 1905 and 1917 
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Fa-k‘uei, whose reputation for courage was much applauded—at that time 
we called him Chang Fei?’ #9. But this modern Chang Fei was very short 
and small of build, with a tapering pointed face; on his head was a flabby 
military cap, tilted to the sky in Russian style; he wore a cloth uniform of 
pale washed-out blue, the trouser-legs loose; and on his feet were a pair of 
green sneakers. From his unimpe-ing appearance one who did not know him 
would surely mistake him for an orderly. 

As soon as the two parties joined, conversations in the two national 
languages divided themselves, each telling the other of conditions at the front 
line. After standing and talking for a while, Tse-sheng and T‘ieh-lo-ni again 
turned back and went toward the front with the General Headquarters party. 
They intended to go to the former enemy headquarters to hold a temporary ’ 
military council. [Hu] Kung-mien and myself then took leave of them. 


XVII 


It was already past noon, and as we were thirsty we went to a house to 
ask for a little tea. The front of this house was a newly built structure, three 
rooms to the row, at the left hand corner of which was a side room; behind 
there was an old building, the main part of the house. From appearances, 
this was probably a middle class peasant family which both owned land and 


farmed. We went to the side room on the left because the smoke of cooking 
was rising from behind it, showing that that was where the kitchen was. 
Within the side room were seated several women relatives, and, scattered 
every which way about the room, were many cloth-wrapped bundles. 
Obviously residents of the vicinity of the city wall, they had come here to get 
out of harm’s way. When we had told our purpose in coming, there emerged 
from inside the kitchen a middle-aged peasant woman who brought us a pot 





in Russia. After the Russian Revolution he fought in the wars against the anti-soviet forces in the 
Far East. As commander of Russian forces in the Far East, he had a part in ousting the Japanese 
from Vladivostok in 1922. From 1924 to 1927 he served as chief Russian military adviser to the 
Chinese revolutionary movement. In this position he is credited with having a large part in the 
organization of the famous Whampoa Military Academy, of which Chiang Kai-shek was president, 
and with being in some measure responsible for the remarkable military successes of the Northern 
Expedition. Following Chiang’s split with the communists he returned to Moscow in 1927. In 
1929 he was given the eastern Siberian command. In 1938, subsequent to a visit to Khabarovsk by 
Soviet War Minister Voroshilov, he was dismissed from this position and mysteriously disap- 
peared. Webster's biographical dictionary (First edition, Springfield, Mass.: G. & C. Merriam Co., 
1943), p. 161; Gunther, op. cit., pp. 160-61. For an interesting photograph of Galens together 
with Chiang Kai-shek and Borodin, see Berkov, op. cit., opposite p. 50. 

#7 Chang Fei (d. 220 A.D.) was another famous hero of the Three Kingdoms period and sup- 


porter of Liu Pei. Among his many reputed exploits was an occasion when he took a stand on a 
bridge and alone defied an entire enemy army. 
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of tea and invited us to go to the room at the extreme right side of the house 
to rest. The master of the house also came out; he was a very plain middle- 
aged man who very courteously came and sat with us a while. When he 
found that we had not yet had lunch, he also invited us to have something 
to eat and told his wife to kill a chicken for us. 

Before the food was served, a pot of liquor was brought forth with two 
dishes of peanuts and dried bean-curd to accompany it. [Hu] Kung-mien was 
an abstainer from drink, and [Chou] En-shou also declined saying that he 
did not drink (perhaps also because he was a little afraid in the presence of 
the battalion commander), so 1 commenced to drink alone. The liquor was 
yellow, with a sweet flavor, made like the yin-chiu i4 of our Szechwan 
countryside. The base for that kind of liquor is a sweet liquor made from 
glutinous rice, sometimes with a little shao-chiu®® #38i7§ added, some skin of 
the acid orange”® ##® and some slices of the “Buddha’s hand” fruit®® being 
infused for flavor. The wine that our host brought out also had an acid 
orange flavor; probably it was made by just the same method of infusion. 
With respect to its ingredients, this kind of liquor is of the mixed variety, 
very delicious but very intoxicating. 

After I had rudely drunk dry the pot of liquor that was served first, our 
host brought in the food. The chicken was brown-stewed, and in addition 
there was a dish of fried giblets. Thinking that I was very able to take my 
liquor, he took the pot away and changed it for me. Already partly drunk, 
I declined to drink any more. 

“Don’t stand on ceremony, sir,” the host said. “You, sir, are a military 
man and military men can take their liquor.” 

“‘He’s no military man,’’ [Hu] Kung-mien said to him, “He’s really a. 
college professor.” 

“‘Ah, no wonder he has such a cultured air,” he said. ““This liquor is not 
intoxicating. It’s no matter, sir, drink another pot.”’ 

As he spoke he picked up the pot and poured me some liquor, and, after 
saying some more words deprecating the food, he withdrew. Deliberately, 
I recommenced my solitary drinking and drank the second pot also quite dry. 
I had drunk, I fear, some two full catties of yin-chiu and was some seventy 
or eighty per cent drunk. 


#8 A strong liquor, white in color, made from kaoliang, wheat, or rice. 

2° Scientific name: citrus medica, subspecies limonum. 

%° Scientific name: citrus medica, var. sarcodactylus. The fruit is fragrant and yellow with 
wrinkled skin, shaped like a man’s hand. 
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After we had eaten up the food [Hu] Kung-mien and I poured out the 
contents of our purses and pooled together three dollars to give the pro- 
prietor of the house. He declined to accept it, saying: “You sirs are expend- 
ing all your energies for us common people and we owe you this little 
offering.” Experiences such as this are proof of the confidence and welcome 
accorded the revolution by the peasants and of the relative discipline of the 
Revolutionary Army at that time. They show the tremendous natural effect 
of the limitless quantities of inconvertible military scrip issued, before getting 
into power, by the members of the so-called revolutionary party in their 
posters, hand-bills, and orally in the speeches of their propagandists—scrip 
in the form of such slogans as “(Down with grasping bureaucrats and corrupt 
officials!”’ and ‘““Away with onerous levies and indiscriminate taxes!”’ 

Needless to say, we took the occasion to put in a plug for the cause: 
“Our Revolutionary Army does not go in debt to the common people. 
Whenever we eat the common people’s things, we always pay for them in 
money.” 

We put money on the table, said goodbye, and walked out. As before, 
I went ahead, [Chou] En-shou in the middle, and [Hu] Kung-mien behind. 
Before we had gone far, we came to that stretch of ground that was com- 
pletely without cover. A large group of coolies carrying loaded poles on 
their shoulders were coming from the opposite direction, taking rice-gruel 
to the front line. There being no military man in command of them, they 
were walking in unusually ciose formation. When we met them in the center 
of that stretch of ground, a cannon shot was fired with a big explosion. 
This first shot did not hit us, but landing in the parched early autumn field 
eight or nine feet away from us stirred up a cloud of dust and did not ex- 
plode. 

[Hu] Kung-mien shouted out from behind: “Move quickly everyone, 
open your ranks, more than five feet between each man.” Everyone struggled 
in great haste to go forward, in utter indifference to his command. As he was 
shouting it out again even louder, another shot came sailing over before 
he could finish speaking. This second shot also missed us by a little, and, 
passing five or six feet beyond us, threw up another puff of dust in the 
soil, again without exploding. 

The coolies were thrown into even greater confusion and I shouted 
drunkenly to [Hu] Kung-mien: “The gunners on the wall aren’t such bad 


shots, but unfortunately I fear that shell was a piece of low-grade goods, 
Made in Japan.” 
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“Both shots were not bad. Probably it was also because of the looseness 
of the ground. If they had gone off, today’s sacrifice would have been quite 
considerable.’’ Kung-mien spoke in this fashion. 

When the group of coolies. had passed the central point, I was inspired 
to urinate, so I stood in the field and urinated in the direction of Wu-ch‘ang. 
When I was half through, there was another explosion. This shot landed on 
the road just behind me and exploded. The tail-end of the column of coolies 
was thrown into an uproar. 

‘That shot was a big improvement, huh!” sighed I as I urinated. 

The column had already passed that stretch of road; and even [Hu] 
Kung-mien and [Chou] En-shou had staggered back. There was only I left 
standing alone in the field. 

[Hu] Kung-mien, standing on a grassy mound outside a farmhouse be- 
hind, called out to me: “Someone has been wounded. Come quickly, come 
quickly!” 

Before I had gone many steps back I saw a load of rice-gruel spilled on 
the ground and a coolie who had fallen in a wheat field beside the road and 
was groaning there. 

I asked him: ‘Are you wounded?” 

He pointed to the toe of his left foot: “‘Ai-yao, lie with its mother, it 
hurts.” 

Kung-mien was shouting again. I told the wounded coolie to wait and I 
would go directly to get a stretcher for him. 

When I reached the place where Kung-mien was standing, I saw [Chou] 
En-shou lying at the bottom of the grassy mound. He too was groaning and 
the top of his left foot was bleeding. Many people had run out of the farm- 
house and crowded around him. 

“Is En-shou wounded too? There is another one lying in the wheat field 
over there.” 

“I have already told the coolies who came with him to go and get a 
stretcher for him. En-shou is not able to walk either. What shall we do? 
How about letting me return to headquarters to get someone to carry him?”’ 
So spoke [Hu] Kung-mien. 

“No need to go back and get someone,” said I, “‘Can’t we find a door leaf 
here and carry him back?” 

Kung-mien approved of my suggestion, and the upshot was that we found 
a yang-fei couch in the farmhouse, turned it upside down with its four legs 


to the sky, and spread lot of rice straw on its under side, thus making a 
stretcher. 
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After En-shou had been moved into that makeshift stretcher, Kung-mien 
and I carried him back to Nan-hu. 


XVIII 


There was no movement on either the third or fourth of September. But 
since the enemy had long before discovered that the Nan-hu Arts College 
was the headquarters of the Revolutionary Army, big guns were constantly 
firing in its direction. For this reason it was not permitted to light lamps 
during the night. When there was the necessity to light a lamp, we always 
had to put a black shade over the light of the lamp and turn it away from the 
direction of Wu-ch‘ang. 

The room in which we were living and which was at the same time our 
office was upstairs in the row of rooms at the extreme rear, and the back 
windows opened in the direction of Wu-ch‘ang. On the evening of the fourth, 
when I, having screened off the two windows with black cloth and shaded 
the lamp with a uniform, was drawing up together with Hu Kung-mien, 
Chu Tai-chieh, and Li Mu* a list of names of political workers to send to a 
certain western Hunan army which had recently allied itself with us, Ad- 
viser T‘ieh-lo-ni and Chi Te-fu walked in. They and Director Teng were 
living in an emptied lecture hall in a row of rooms nearer front. 

T‘ieh-lo-ni is a very interesting man. Though a cavalry officer, his knowl- 
edge of politics and doctrine is both accurate and extensive, and he is very 
interesting from a literary standpoint also. He is very fond of poetry, and 
especially fond of the unfortunate Russian poet Esenin #)36%% who com- 
mitted suicide in a past year.** When on the march with troops, he used to 
carry a volume of Esenin’s collected poems on his person. Sometimes, with 
Chi Te-fu as interpreter, I used to ask him to translate for us orally that re- 
freshing poetry that sings of village life. 

T‘ieh-lo-ni and I got on very well together, probably for the reason that 
I also am fond of literature, and especially poetry. Since setting out from 
Kwangtung he liked to hold private conversations with me, whenever he had 
the leisure. Of course, at such times we always relied on Chi Te-fu to be 
our interpreter. 


He waited until we had finished drawing up the list of names and [Hu] 


* Evidently a misprint for Li Te-mu. 

* Sergeius Aleksandrovich Esenin (1895-1925), famous Russian poet and known as “poet 
laureate of the Revolution.” He called himself the “last peasant poet’”’ and deplored the invasion 
of the land by the town. He married Isadora Duncan, the American dancer, and, after a divorce, a 
grand-daughter of Count Leo Tolstoy. Becoming insane, he committed suicide December 28, 1925. 
Encyclopedia Britannica (1941 edition), vol. 8, p. 706; Webster's biographical dictionary, p. 489. 
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Kung-mien and [Chu] Tai-chieh had taken it out with them to send some- 
one to make preparations, then we again began to talk. 

He asked me the steps we intended to take in our work on entering 
Wu-ch‘ang, and I told him the general outline of what we planned. He laid 
special stress on propaganda among the students. He said: ‘“The Wu-ch‘ang 
normal school has many students and I have heard that it is the base of the 
Nationalist Group. Although now it is the summer vacation period and they 
are not at school, school will soon open and they will return. What line will 
you take to eradicate their nationalism?” 

This question of his was one on which I had cogitated half a year previ- 
ously, before going to Kwangtung, because those who at that time were 
spreading nationalistic propaganda in the Shanghai area, such as the Hsing- 
shih Group S248 and the Ku-chiin Group 9 were almost all school- 
mates of mine, and over half of them were acquaintances. I know that really 
there were many very earnest men among them who, seeing China’s increas- 
ing weakness, always sought to use the best means to make her strong and 
prosperous. To their mind the best means was what is called “‘nationalism.” 
The views of the members of the Hsing-shih Group were very general. 
Their nationalism was just a sort of emotion, a sort of sound wave; or, to 
speak more concretely, it was just the two slogans, “‘Eradicate the traitors 


within, resist aggression from without.’ Who the traitors within were, 
what the aggression from without was, how to eradicate, how to resist, 
they had not fully pondered so as to analyze it and reason it out. Although 
Tseng Ch‘i** #7 had proposed a policy of airplanes and submarines, un- 
fortunately it had not occurred to the old gentleman that airplanes and sub- 
marines were not things that would just fly down from heaven or float up 


%3 Literally, ‘“‘“Lone Army Group.” The phrase seems intended to convey the idea of self-reliance 
and independence. Yang Yu-chiung #5 4 Hj, Chung-kuo cheng-tang shih f\ [Bq TE 3K SH [History of 
Chinese political parties] (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1937), p. 224 lists a Shanghai periodical 
published under the title Ku-chiin by T‘ai Tung Shu-chii. This may possibly have been the organ 
of this group. 

* A native of Szechwan, Tseng Ch'i graduated from Central University in Japan. In 1923, while 
studying in France, he founded the rightist China Youth Party (also known as La Jeunesse) among 
Chinese students there and published its organ, the Hsien-sheng chou-pao 5¢, 7 {4 #R. On his return 
to China in 1924 he became a professor at Ta Hsia University in Shanghai and published the periodi- 
cal Hsing shih, referred to below in the text. In 1927 the headquarters of his party at Southeast 
University in Nanking was suppressed by the government, and he was imprisoned. In the following 
year, with the connivance of Wu P'ei-fu, he made good his escape to Manchuria, where he per- 
suaded Chang Hsiieh-liang to allow him to re-found his party. In 1935 he joined the popular front 
movement, later becoming a member of the People’s Political Council. Hashigawa Tokio #& JI | EF 2, 
Chitkoku bunka-kai jimbutsu sokan A By cL) RB SE (Peking: Chung-hua Fa-ling Pien-yin- 
kuan, 1940), pp. 580-81; Linebarger, op. cit., p. 181; James Shen, “Minority parties in China,” 
Asia, 40 (February, 1940), 139. 
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from the depths of the sea. Their eyes were completely unopened as yet 
with regard to economic questions. A very simple, direct, and painful con- 
firmation of this which, though presented to our eyes every day, not one 
of them saw was: the paper used by their organ Hsing-shih was foreign 
paper! 

Compared to the Hsing-shih Group, the Ku-chiin Group was a little more 
“awake.” And comparatively speaking, they offered some concrete pro- 
posals. At that time they favored restoration of the provisional constitution; 
they favored reduction of the armed forces; and especially they brought 
economic questions forward for discussion. Although their discussions had 
no concrete results, their general tendency was to uphold individual capital- 
ism. The members of this group were largely Japanese returned students; 
therefore they had another concrete conviction, namely, that Japan should 
be imitated. Before the Meiji restoration Japan had been an economically 
backward nation like China, but not many decades after the reform and 
restoration (which was conversion from feudalism to capitalism) she had 
with one bound become a first-class world power. Japan was a perfect guide- 
post for China; if the Japanese could use such a method to become strong and 
prosperous, why could not China?—This reasoning was just the fundamental 
belief that they shared with all common sense experts. They believed that 
China certainly could. But as a matter of fact, right here is the problem, 
namely, If the Japanese could use such a method to become strong and pros- 
perous, why cannot China? 

For Chinese to wish to imitate Japan—this has been China’s national 
policy since the Sino-Japanese war. Although I do not have exact figures, 
I think the number of students sent by China to Japan since 1894 must be at 
least something under thirty or forty thousand. We ourselves are an age born 
of this policy, but what has been the result of our imitation? 

Imitation of Japan is in reality indirect imitation of Europe and America. 
More concretely speaking, it is trying in darkness and silence to think of a 
way to turn the feudal society of China, stagnant for several thousand years, 
into a modern capitalistic society. In addition to the students sent to Japan, 
I think the total of those sent to Europe and America for purposes of direct 
imitation may be about the same as the number of students in Japan. But 
what has been the result of that imitation? 

In reality, Chinese imitation of Europe and America antedates Japanese. 
Let me cite a few simple examples. The Bible of the Japanese Christians 
was re-translated from the Chinese translation. In the early period, during 
the Meiji era [1868-1912] and up through the beginning of that of Taishd 
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[1912-1926], Japanese who studied English used the Chinese Ying-wen 
shu-yii tz‘u-tien Se3CRARBGER, [Dictionary of English phrases] written 
by Mr. Fong!** But forty or fifty years later this situation was exactly 
reversed and Chinese even make use of the History of China compiled by 
a Japanese. 

At this point the aspect of the problem becomes clearer, namely, Since 
the Japanese succeeded in their imitation of Europe and America, why can- 
not China? 

My reply is very simple: the reason why Japan’s capitalist social revolu- 
tion succeeded is because there was a China, vast in territory and rich in re- 
sources, to serve as her shield. When European capitalism invaded the 
Orient, Japan too suffered disaster. But from the point of view of the 
Europeans and Americans, those few already over-populated Japanese 
islands naturally did not, compared with China, have much colonial appeal. 
Hence, when the advancing armies of capitalism threw their full force 
against China, the Japanese in this short period fostered and matured a 
capitalism of their own. If China wishes to imitate Japan and seek hereafter 
to become a strong and prosperous capitalist state, the best thing is to find 
some prospective colony even more attractive than China with which to 
temper the attack of European and American, and also Japanese, capitalism, 
just as Japan had a China for its shield. But this condition is already im- 
possible of fulfillment. If China wishes hereafter to become a strong and 
prosperous capitalist state, it will be necessary for the imperialists of the 
modern world to discover some vast and valuable colonial territory on Mars 
or another planet. 

Thus, in that dimly lit room under the fire of the enemy’s guns, did I 
express these opinions of mine to T‘ieh-lo-ni. He signified full agreement. 
He said: “The success of Turkey’s movement for national sovereignty in 
recent years has a similar significance. The Near Eastern question had al- 
ready resolved itself into the Far Eastern question.” 

“But was not the most important reason for Turkey’s apparent success 
the assistance given her by British and French imperialism?” said I, with a 
note of disagreement. “Was not the purpose to check Soviet Russia?” 

5 A reference to Dr. Fong Foo Sec (Mandarin romanization: K‘uang Fu-shao). Born in 1869, 
a native of T'ai-shan, Kwangtung, Fong came to America at the age of 12 as a railway 
laborer. He studied at Pomona College, University of California, and Columbia University. On 
his return to China in 1906 he became professor of English at Canton College of Foreign Languages 
and later dean of studies of a school in Shanghai. From 1908 to 1929 he was English editor of the 
Commercial Press. He died in 1938. Well known for his educational and philanthropical activities, 


he was also the author of many English language texts. China year book 1938, p. 164 and Min-kue 
ming-jen t'u-chien, vol. 1, p. 2-66. 
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“Of course,” said T‘ieh-lo-ni, “just in the way that Japan’s success was 
in part due to the assistance of British and American imperialism, given at 
that time to check Tsarist Russia. If Japan had not had the protection of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance, I think her success could not have been so fast. 
But fundamentally China has been the tortoise.” 

At first I did not grasp the meaning of the expression “tortoise” and I 
thought it a little peculiar. Only when I asked him about it did I learn that 
what he referred to were the stone tortoise bases of memorial tablets, of 
which he had seen many in the course of the army’s march. I burst into 
laughter in spite of myself. Not bad, we really are bearing a huge memorial 
tablet on our back, a memorial tablet on which are inscribed “‘Imperialism”’ 
and those left-overs of a former time, “‘Warlords.” 

Just as the discussion was reaching its height, a shell landed suddenly very 
nearby and exploded. A tumult arose outside the room. 

[Chu] Tai-chieh walked in and said: “‘A shell landed outside the outer » 
wall and blew off one corner.” 

Then someone came to pass on the strict command to extinguish the lights. 
T‘ieh-lo-ni and Chi Te-fu took their leave and went out. The flashlights in 


their hands flashing on and off, they went along the center of tie corridor 
toward the lecture hall in front. 


(To be continued) 
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Christian bases of world order. By Henry A. Wattace, Francis J. McCon- 
NELL, Wixuts J. Kine, Epcar S. Brightman, UmMpurey Ler, G. Baez- 
Camarco, JoHn B. Conpuirre; ByaRNE Braatoy, VERA MICHELES 
Dean, Carter Goopricu, CHarLEs-Epwarp A. WinsLow, and Rern- 
HOLD SCHAIRER. New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943. 255 p. 
$2.00. 


This volume contains the Merrick Lectures for 1943, delivered at Ohio 
Wesleyan University. It opens with an introductory lecture, entitled ‘“‘Prac- 
tical religion in the world of tomorrow,” by Vice-President Wallace. Next 
follow four lectures by eminent theologians around the general theme, 
Fundamental Christian principles, which deal with the Christian views of 
God, man, nature, and the basis of democracy. Finally, under the general 
caption, Factors in order, comes a series of seven on special problems of 
Christian world order by experts in the fields. These treat race, economic 
freedom, the place of the land and of politics in human welfare, worldwide 
public health, the position of labor in the postwar world, and human charac- 
ter and world order. 

Vice-President Wallace’s introduction gives a penetrating critique of the 
three competing philosophies, Nazism, Communism, and Christian De- 
mocracy. The Vice-President treats his subject with the statesman’s realistic 
comprehension of the vast problems of the future world order, tinged by 
that Christian vision so characteristic of him. Of the theological group the 
first lecture is Bishop McConnell’s “‘“God and the world we live in.” He 
gives a creative and highly original exposition of the implications of the 
moral conception of God in the present world. His thesis is that since God 
created men free, His purposes must wait on human cooperation for their 
realization. The next lecture, “The Christian conception of man” by Presi- 
dent King of Gammon Theological Seminary, presents, in a modern form 
shaped by science, the definitive Christian doctrine of man as the creature 
and child of God, and the brother of his fellows all over the world. Much 
the same observation holds of the fourth lecture, “The spiritual basis of 
democracy,” by President Lee of Southern Methodist University. In the 
third lecture, however, Professor Brightman of Boston University treats 
his subject, ““A Christian view of nature,”’ after the typical manner of philo- 
sophic idealism, so that his presentation of nature as immanent in God has 
but slight relevance to the central theme of the book. 

The lectures by the specialists in the second section are excellent as a 
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group, and no one of them loses sight of the Christian viewpoint in pre- 
senting his particular problem. Certain common themes run through nearly 
all of this group: the need for an international organization to handle various 
problems, which arise in such diverse fields as economics and public health; 
the need for sacrifice on the part of nations, like our own, who have land, 
food and other material resources in order to serve as brothers those who lack 
them; and the need for the modification of the present economic order in the 
interests of world peace and Christian brotherhood. 

Perhaps the most questionable theory put forward by any lecturer in this 
section was propounded by Reinhold Schairer in the concluding essay, 
“Human character and world order.’’ In the course of his discussion on the 
need for education directed to produce characters able to take the lead in 
building the new world order, he put forward the debatable theory that this 
leadership will be provided from the ranks of those whose characters are 
being forged in the crucible of suffering provided by the battle zones, the 
enemy-occupied areas and the concentration camps! Well, perhaps if these 
people live and are not broken in body and soul by these tortures, they may, 
by a kind of spiritual survival of the fittest give us that leadership! 

Louise S. Esy 
Milwaukee-Downer College 


Resistance and reconstruction. By Cutanc K‘ai-sHex. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1943. XXIV, 322 p. $3.50. 


This collection of sixty selected war messages by Generalissimo Chiang 
K‘ai-shek, covering the years 1937-1943, gives us an insight into the per- 
sonality of China’s leader which would otherwise be impossible for the 
reading public to obtain. Through the medium of these messages Chiang’s 
character and strength, his aims and ideals, as well as China’s many prob- 
lems, are shown in sharp relief. As may be expected in such speeches, there 
is a certain amount of repetition and some of them are of a temporary nature, 
but the majority will have a permanent value and will be eagerly sought after 
by future historians of the present world conflict. 

His own words over a period of six years show Chiang’s character in a 
light that should assuage the doubts of even the most hardened skeptic 
about China’s chances of survival and ultimate victory. Here is a man who 
has dedicated not only his working hours, his term of office or his life, but 
his very soul to a righteous cause. This is clearly expressed in his messages 
of December 16, 1937, after the fall of Nanking (p. 26): ‘““As Commander- 
in-chief I have been forced to bring these losses upon our nation and people. 
I accept the responsibility, but it is a responsibility that could not be evaded. 
My mental anguish has been a thousand-fold more acute than the suffering 
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of the soldiers and civilians who have died; it will last as long as I live. 
Only by dedication of my whole self, body and soul, and by unwavering 
determination to resist to the bitter end in order to secure ultimate victory for 
the nation, can I repay what I owe to the party and to the state, and bring 
consolation to my fellow-countrymen.” 

Actually China has been suffering from Japanese armed aggression for 
over twelve years, dating from the so-called Mukden incident of September 
18, 1931, engineered by the Japanese military and used as an excuse for the 
seizure of Manchuria. China proper is in its seventh year of total war. 
During all this trying period Chiang has never wavered in his determination 
to free China of the invader, nor has he ceased to urge his people to save and 
improve their country through resistance and reconstruction. To further 
these aims Chiang has won the cooperation and support of the formerly 
troublesome and powerful Chinese Communist Party. And he has just re- 
cently shown his gratitude and good faith by appointing two Communist 
leaders, Chou En-lai and Tung Pi-wu, to a committee which has been 
assigned to do the groundwork for a constitutional government. 

Recently we have heard much of China as the awakening giant and the 
future leader of Asia. Chiang made a very interesting statement in regard 
to this prospect on November 17, 1942, when he emphatically denied that 
China “‘wished the mantle of an unworthy Japan to fall on her shoulders,” 
and declared that, “China has no desire to replace Western imperialism in 
Asia with an Oriental imperialism or isolationism of its own or of anyone 
else” (p. 317). 

The translators, Dr. Albert French Lutley, Dr. Frank Wilson Price, and 
Mr. Ma Pin-ho, are to be congratulated on their smooth and skillful English 
renderings, and the editor for including a glossary of terms and an excellent 
chronological chart from 1931-1943 which sets a background of current 
developments for the speeches and gives them added significance. It is re- 
grettable that such glossaries are not found in more books which deal with the 
Far East—whether they are intended for the public at large or for the special- 
ist. Helpful as the present glossary is, this reviewer feels that it either should 
have been much more extensive, or the speeches should have been thor- 
oughly footnoted. 

The statement in the foreword, ‘With the exception of a few pieces in 
the last section, none of the speeches collected here has been published in 
America in its full text, in the press or anywhere else”’ is true, literally, 
but at least twenty-four of them (some in shortened form) had previously 
been published in English. The whole of the second section, comprising 
eighteen speeches, is included, verbatim, in China fights on (Chungking, 
Hong Kong: The China Publishing Company, 1941?), an earlier collection 
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of the Generalissimo’s war messages. Others are included in Generalissimo 
Chiang speaks (Hong Kong: Pacific Publishing Company, 1939). 
Ricuarp C. Rupo._px 
University of California, Berkeley 


Japan fights for Asia. By Joun Goette. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 
1943. 248 p. $2.50. 


The author’s title has a double meaning in the context of his presentation. 
He shows how Japan has been fighting to build a huge Asiatic empire but 
at the same time he believes that Japan’s expansion has been the most im- 
portant factor in enabling the nations and peoples of Asia to gain recognition 
of their equality with the west. He points out that the relinquishment of 
extraterritorial and other rights in China by Britain and the United States 
was a direct result of Japan’s expansion. He views the declaration by the 
Queen of the Netherlands in the same light. 

Two other themes run through this book, which in content is largely a 
report of what a newspaper man saw and heard in occupied China after 1937 
and while interned in Japan after Pearl Harbor. The first of these themes 
emphasizes Japan’s consistent drive toward domination of Asia and the 
failure of Americans to recognize the danger signals. The second theme 
stresses the importance of Japan’s political and psychological warfare in 
her conquered territories. 

In support of the first theme the author presents statements made publicly 
and privately in interviews by Japanese officials giving clear indications 
of Japan’s intentions. He attempts to show how these warnings were dis- 
regarded and how those Americans who knew the situation first-hand and 
could have documented these warnings were disregarded by the government 
in Washington, which apparently did not wish to hear their views. In support 
of his second theme, Mr. Goette discusses the puppet regimes in China, 
Japan’s economic aggression in the occupied areas and Japanese propaganda. 
In this discussion, the author concludes that it is false to assume Japan’s 
conquest has been a gigantic looting expedition. He insists we must recognize 
the probable effectiveness of Japan’s relations to the peoples of the occupied 
areas in terms of grants of independence, elimination of the white man’s 
domination and attempts to win active support for the ‘“‘Asia for the Asiatics”’ 
program. 

Japan has always played her own game, in spite of the Axis pacts, con- 
tends Mr. Goette, and he states, “She (Japan) fights her own battles in the 
Pacific. If she does cause a diversion of United Nations’ strength away from 
Germany, that is merely a by-product and not a major purpose of her 
strategy” (p. 226). The author includes separate chapters on “The Chinese 
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army,” and “Free China.” In the first of these he believes that there must be 
closer cooperation between the regular forces of China’s army and the 
guerillas if the Chinese are to be most effective against Japan. Unless this 
can be accomplished, the author feels that the guerillas have only a nuisance 
value. His discussion of “Free China” does not minimize the hardships re- 
sulting from the war. 

Mr. Goette presents no blueprint for peace but suggests that the Japanese 
will feel that they were not responsible for “starting” the war, even when 
they have been defeated and have accepted responsibility for defeat. He 
warns that the Japanese will not feel “‘contrite” and that the United Nations 
must take care to see that no promises or declarations are made with respect 
to the peoples of Asia that cannot be effectively carried out as soon as hos- 
tilities are over, lest Japan’s political gains remain to our eventual detriment. 

Wii C. JoHNSTONE 


The George Washington University 


The bridge of heaven. By S. 1. Hstunc. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1943. 305 p. $2.75. 


The bridge of heaven is another of an increasing number of novels about 
China by Chinese authors in English, indicative of the growing intimacy of 
China and the West. This intimacy will be enhanced when a Westerner 
reciprocates, makes his home in China, and writes in Chinese a novel about 
the West; also, when a Chinese writes for his own people a novel about 
the West comparable to Pearl Buck’s The Good Earth. 

This novel narrates the fortunes of the family of Li Ming, a penny- 
pinching philanthropist, who, childless at forty-nine, on his wife’s suggestion 
that he “‘really spend some money of [his] own,” builds the Bridge of Heaven 
in order to coerce Heaven into granting him a son. Heaven responds ironi- 
cally with twin sons. The plot is woven about the upbringing and the di- 
vergent ways of these and their rivalry in marriage for their supposed cousin, 
Lotus Fragrance. Contrasts are drawn between Li Ming—obtuse, skin- 
flinty, fawning, illustrative of decadent China—and his brother Li Kang, a 
scholar indifferent to wealth and official position, representative of China’s 
moral strength and regeneration; and between the sons, Ta Tung, clever, a 
talented scholar and active revolutionist, and Shiao Ming, spoiled, selfish, 
spendthrift, who, having “‘come into the world on account of an act of philan- 
thropy . .. was .. . an even greater philanthropist than his father.” 

The last chapters concentrate on the efforts, in the decades before and 
after 1900, of the revolutionary party to overthrow the Manchu dynasty. 
Here the story is straight narrative, often verging into exposition of such 
matters as the training of the revolutionists, the difficulties of the party, 
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abortive attempts at overthrow, and the ambitions of Yuan Shih-kai and his 
disloyalty to both dynasty and reformers. 

The story moves forward vividly and dramatically.We get a fine picture 
of Chinese family life, an unpleasant one in contrast to that in Moment in 
Peking. Mr. Hsiung is dramatic in the narration of incident, examples of 
which are Li Kang’s denunciation to the village elders of Li Ming’s unjust 
punishment of Ta Tung and the consequent working of the village de- 
mocracy in settling the affair, the preparations for the wedding of Lotus 
Fragrance, and Ta Tung’s interviews with the missionaries. These are 
illuminating, as are the accounts of the horoscopes for a prospective mar- 
riage, and of the itching palms of gate-keepers. 

Mr. Hsiung is also good at characterization, especially of Li Ming, old 
Mrs. Wu, the great aunt, and the missionaries, the Reverend and Mrs. Ma. 
Like other Chinese novelists he has a turn for subtle irony, lively satire, 
and the whimsical. He is genuinely amused at the antics of human beings and 
writes in a direct and simple style, in the manner of Chinese novels. 

Not the least value of the novel is in the Chinese fable and proverb he 
provides in chapter heading and in text. It is interesting to see his attribu- 
tion to Ta Tung of the feat of Wen Yen Beh, the bright boy who poured 
water into a hole in order to get a ball out, a legend illustrative of the Chinese 
appreciation of common sense. 


ALEXANDER BREDE 
Wayne University 


Father and glorious descendant. By ParpEeE Lowe. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Co., 1943. 322 p. $2.50. 


It is a pity to tag a book so charming, so well-meant, so human and so 
tolerant. But the fact is that it belongs to two schools, the father-son school 
and the exotic American-local-scene school. The father-son school, the 
vogue of which was started in this country by Clarence Day, is more in- 
herent in some other literatures than in English, and is especially found in 
German, where the motif, perhaps the most universal in that literature, is 
based upon a real conflict between two generations. In America the type 
has been used as a basis for a certain form of gossipy memoirs, and while 
some members of the genre show an interest in the social implications of the 
material, in many we find only superficial character sketches of the persons 
described. 

In a Chinese story of this type one might well expect to find the conflict 
elements emphasized, especially as there is a great gap between old and new 
China. Certainly in China itself these conflicts are frequent and often un- 
restrained; what is interesting in Mr. Lowe’s narrative is that the essentially 
undramatic character of the Chinese literary approach unites with the same 
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characteristic in American literature and resolves the conflict without friction 
or passion. The transfer of a Chinese family to America, plus the extremely 
tolerant nature of the Chinese ethos, gives the book a special tone in which 
conflicts are always avoided, or in which their sting is eliminated to the 
general satisfaction of everyone. This is especially true in what seems to the 
reviewer the key chapter of the book, namely the one in which Mr. Lowe’s 
marriage to an American girl is discussed. Such a mixed marriage furnishes 
very serious problems to both sides, and certainly to the father involved and 
to his entire environment it would imply a major crisis in Chinese relations. 
But no such crisis arose. Mr. Lowe’s father was not that kind of a man, 
and the chapter proceeds to a charming conclusion. 

The book discusses the rise of the Lowe family in America. This family, 
I am credibly informed by the Chinese, is a distinguished and wealthy clan 
on the Pacific coast, and the picture of the life within the clan is interesting, 
at times highly exotic, often very amusing, as in the chapter on father’s wild- 
cat soup; often moving, as in the chapter on the christening of Mr. Lowe's 
son; sometimes disquieting, as when Chinese-American relations and race 
prejudice are touched upon. It is, however, entirely to Mr. Lowe’s credit 
that he never allows himself to show bitterness or anger at what must often 
have been irritating or even humiliating experiences. The whole picture of 
Chinese life that is offered is one that might give the average American some 
food for thought, because it stresses the solidarity and conservatism of the 
Chinese clan, it emphasizes the strength of family ties, it shows the eternal 
principle of give and take, of compromise (that is, what the Chinese call the 
“‘shuo ho’’), and stresses the desire for real education, and for real literacy 
among the Chinese. In fact, it gives a picture of Chinese life that makes 
perfectly clear to anyone with average acumen who reads the book with- 
out bitter prejudices that the Chinese element in the United States is an ex- 
tremely valuable contribution to the congeries of ideas which we have re- 
ceived from abroad. Americans with ancestral pretentions might note that 
“Father” is a direct descendant, in the 65th generation, of Liu Hsiu, the 
founder of the Han dynasty, but it is of far more importance to know that 
he was a fine fellow, a valuable contributor to American civilization, and a 
chap whose acquaintance one would like to make. And this is, after all, the 
real test of the book. 


Georce H. Danton 
Union College 


China's religious heritage. By Y. C. Yang. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1943. 196 p. $1.50. 


This book is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of modern China. 
The author states that he does not know of a book in Chinese “‘which covers 
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the same scope and has the same perspective.” There is no similar work in 
English. The significance of the book does not consist in the fact that the 
author is a Chinese, but rather in that he views Chinese religion not as an 
outsider, but as an insider. We have here China’s religious heritage by a 
discerning and appreciative heir. 

In the introduction the author calls attention to the growing realization 
‘that mankind has moved on from the stage of regional existence to a con- 
dition of basic world unity.”’ Permanent improvement is conditioned on 
cultural understanding and spiritual fellowship. China is in a fluid state. 
The transvaluation of values is in process. The task of the revaluation of 
values is the task of religion. 

The book discusses the religious significance of Chinese culture, Con- 
fucianism as the art of living, Buddhism as the path of escape, Taoism as the 
law of nature, and Christianity as the way of life. 

The author states that all Chinese are basically Confucianists with a lean- 
ing toward Buddhism and Taoism. In other words, the religion of the Chinese 
is an integration of the practical attitude of Confucianism, the mysticism 
of Taoism, and the metaphysics of Buddhism. This is the meaning of the 
statement: ‘““The three religions are one religion.’’ Modern sects have carried 
this idea further by including Islam and Christianity. 

The religion of the Chinese is communal, consisting of certain public 
attitudes and acts in which every good citizen is expected to share. Then there 
is also personal religion, embracing acts of devotion from a visit to the temple 
to sitting in private meditation. 

Religion is merged in morality. Morality and religion are the warp and 
woof of life in China. They are the climate in which life is carried on. 

Religion is not theological but humanistic. Yet this is not western human- 
ism, for in China man lives in the consciousness of the universal order, the 
Tao. Chinese homes and public places have numerous mottoes and apho- 
risms. These are not doctrinal statements, but insights into life situations. 
For example: 

To those who are good, I am good. 
To those who are not good, I am also good. 
For goodness is virtue. 


The chapter on Buddhism gives an insight as to what happens to a religion 
coming to China from the outside. Buddhism was recreated by the Chinese 
people. “It is still fully Buddhistic, but it is thoroughly Chinese” (p. 107). 
“Buddhism is now so deeply rooted in China that even if it were possible, 
by one stroke, to drive out all the monks and to destroy all the Buddhist 
temples, nevertheless it would continue to exist as a significant factor in the 
Chinese philosophy of life” (p. 109 f.). 
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The book reveals a process of reinterpretation of religion among all 
classes in China. Its statements indicate that even the deeply rooted cult of 
ancestor worship is being modified in response to the changing social climate 
of China. | 

The author stresses the importance of understanding the religions and 
culture of the Chinese by those who would introduce Christianity. The 
Chinese have a high civilization, “‘a fairly sound moral system, well seasoned 
with good practical common sense,” a philosophy of life emphasizing the 
ideal rather than the material, the spiritual rather than the physical. ““The 
beginning of an understanding of the problem of evangelization and the dis- 
covery of the best method of giving Christianity to China lies in a careful 
survey of her spiritual heritage and religious background and a discerning 
appraisal of its true worth and value’’ (p. 20). 

The author avoids the sentimentalism of liberalism and the finalism of 
orthodoxy. His objective is not search for equivalents, but rather to relate 
both East and West to the reality which has been the source and inspiration 
of all constructive movements in personal life history. 


Lewis Hopous 
Hartford Seminary Foundation 


An agricultural survey of Szechwan province, China. By J. Lossinc Buck. 
Chungking: The Farmer’s Bank of China. Distributed in the United 
States by the Institute of Pacific Relations, 1943. v, 63 p. (mimeo- 
graphed). 


This study by J. Lossing Buck is a summary and an interpretation of a 
full report of the Szechwan Rural Economics Survey Committee of the 
Farmer’s Bank of China in cooperation with the Department of Agricultural 
Economics of the University of Nanking. This explains the highly technical 
character of the publication; it certainly is not a book for the general reader 
but for one interested in foreign agriculture it offers a wealth of informa- 
tion. The scope of the study is indicated in the first two sentences: “This 
report embodies the pertinent facts collected in the spring and early summer 
of 1941 in representative farming districts and marketing centers of Szechwan 
Province. The chief topics of study are farm business, farm tenancy, pro- 
duction costs of four important crops, farm credit, marketing of the three 
most important cereals and prices paid and received by farmers.” Here are a 
few of the facts and conclusions: tenancy is prevalent in Szechwan—47% 
of all farmers compared to 42% in the United States. Most of the rent is 
paid in rice and amounts to 71% of the rice crop. The four major crops are 
rice, wheat, corn and sweet potatoes. Length of tenure varies from a year to 
life but averages about 10 years. Quoting J. Lossing Buck: ““The system of 
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tenancy appears to prevent the best use of some kinds of land, especially of 
high rice land subject to drought. Improvements in the system of tenancy 
appear to be the most feasible solution of landlord-tenant relationships unless 
land can be nearly a gift to the tenant. The tenant would have to lower his 
standard of living if he attempted to purchase land with borrowed funds at 
10% compound interest and repay the loan within 23 years.” 

The profits of the landlords after deducting expenses were 8.17% of their 
investments, which Buck does not consider very high. In contrast to owner 
farmers, the size of the tenant’s plot is larger, and the quality of business of 
the tenant farmer is slightly higher. This seems at first to be rather illogical. 
However, the tenant seems to have better land, larger percentage in crops 
and better chance of disposition of crops, and the larger unit also increases 
labor efficiency. Labor earnings per worker (excluding all expenses except 
labor and interest on investment) show greater return for tenants than for 
owners—the difference is roughly 6%. 

Credit in the form of loans can be obtained from cooperatives, merchants, 
farmers and landlords. The interests vary in that sequence from 12.1% to 
23.5%. Loans are productive as well as unproductive; almost half of them 
are for an indefinite period. The report contains a study of 563 credit co- 
operatives, constituting 73% of all heads of farm families in the area in- 
volved. Average membership was 72. Small size of the cooperatives did not 
increase efficiency. The most efficient cooperative treasuries were those 
doing the largest volume of business. These general statements include only 
a few of the many made in this survey, which is remarkably complete. 

The report not only is of absolute importance, but also can serve as a 
comparison with agricultural conditions in other parts of the world including 
our own country. Americans have done an excellent job in analyzing for us 
the structure of Chinese farming. F. H. King’s Farmers of forty centuries 
is still a classical study in that field, and Buck’s report deserves high rating 
in the long list of publications which have since appeared. Postwar coopera- 
tion between Chinese and Americans in evaluating Chinese agriculture and 
in suggesting methods of improvement may be of great importance not only 
to China but to the United States because of the experience obtained in such 
studies. Perhaps Mr. Buck may later find time to write up his material in a 
more digestible form in order to reach larger groups of people, now un- 
willing to tackle a very technical subject. At the same time it is most in- 
teresting to see the earnest efforts of the Chinese to evaluate their agricul- 
ture and to work out plans for improvement. Similar studies have probably 
been made for other provinces and after the war we may expect a complete 
survey of Chinese land utilization. 

S. Van VALKENBURG 


Clark University 
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Educational progress in southeast Asia. By J. S. Furnivatt. New York: In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, 1943. xii, 186 p. $2.00. 


Trails for the journeys of tomorrow are being blazed all over the world. 
The expert and the amateur are busy cutting neat notches on the political, 
social, economic, and military trees midst the jungles of life overshadowing 
mankind. 

A recent notch is this compact volume by the well-known British colonial 
official, J. S. Furnivall, author of Netherlands India and Progress and welfare 
in Southeast Asia. This is a valuable comparative summary of pre-war educa- 
tional policies in Malaya, Burma, Thailand, Indochina, the Netherlands 
Indies, and the Philippines. The book also contains a terse supplement by 
Bruno Lasker, one of the research associates of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, on training the native peoples for self-rule in the post-war years. 

The seven chapters deal with problems of education in the East and West, 
the status of education before the modern era under native rule and under 
European control (1500-1800), the period of liberalism (1800-1900), 
efficiency and social justice since the beginning of the 20th century, the prob- 
lems of educational supply and demand, and education for the future. 

Mr. Furnivall’s historical account was completed before August 14, 
1941, when the Atlantic Charter was announced. He shows that native wel- 
fare has been in theory, at least, the primary aim for all expressed educational 
programs in Southeast Asia, yet Article Three of the Atlantic Charter pro- 
claims a new deal for all. Promises are given “to respect the right of all 
peoples to choose the form of government under which they will live.” 
This pledge is understood to signify that self-government is meant for 
colonies as well as for the small independent state. Liberals know, however, 
that this means for the colonial dependencies for years to come nothing but 
assistance in education for self-government at some indefinite time—perhaps 
at the end of the century. With this in mind Mr. Lasker offers a blue-print 
of training for native leadership in the field of education. 

Whenever this complex problem is studied the mentality of colonial of- 
ficials begins to function. Many of these worthy administrators fail to recog- 
nize the dynamic forces at play among people struggling to be free. As Mr. 
Lasker says, “they may have worked so assiduously and so long for the wel- 
fare of their ‘wards’ as to have come to regard the accustomed apparatus of 
colonial government—if not themselves—as indispensable’”’ (p. 139). These 
bureaucrats, and that is what they too soon become, possessing what Walter 
Lippmann dubs the “indoor mind,”’ weave colorful tapestries of the peoples 
they have to re-make into the image of Westerners. 

There are others, let it be admitted, who see the errors of stupid paternal- 
ism and sympathize with native stirrings against their presence. They seek 
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reforms on indigenous bases, submit reports, and receive for their efforts 
snubs from home and, in too many instances, outright dismissal. The govern- 
ment of France in Indochina stands out as the great example of such biind- 
ness. 

Throughout every country in Southeast Asia the bulwarks erected by the 
Western masters as protective fortresses for their power have been attacked 
by natives. These revolts have been investigated and, according to the testi- 
mony of officialdom, have been instigated by communists. As Mr. Lasker 
states, it is orthodox to open the closet where the red dragon lies waiting to 
devour all humanity, instead of intelligently attempting to explain, “why 
these agitations—usually very small affairs in terms of personnel and sums 
expended—secured so large a response” (p. 143). 

There is no colonial government today, with the possible exception of 
that of the United States in the Philippines, which will admit any serious ills 
within native society until the disease brings forth the fevers of strikes, 
assassinations and general hatred. Mr. Lasker says that “if their benevolent 
plans for the native welfare meet with suspicion or opposition they tend to 
ascribe this to the lethargy and the ignorance of the people. Volumes have 
been written about the inertia of tropical societies—a thesis refuted every 
time such a society has the chance to rise against oppression. Exactly the 
same phenomenon may, of course, also be noted in non-tropical countries 
where one racial group dominates over another. As long as such a myth can 
be maintained, the ruling group accounts for the lack of progress in the sub- 
ject group by declaring it to be lacking in native ability, in spirit, and in 
ambition. When discontent arises, it must be explained with yet another 
myth; the mysterious power of a small group of outside agitators who work 
upon the poor but normally happy people and make them act outside their 
established character” (pp. 143-44). 

All this dead-wood of indifference and arrogance must be burned away 
before the spiritual emancipation of the peoples of Southeast Asia can be 
attained. The challenge has been given bravely in this book which should 
stimulate other equally courageous attacks against the ancient bastions of 
greed and privilege. 

Tuomas E. Ennis 
West Virginia University 


Siam—land of free men. By H. G. Detcnan. (Smithsonian Institution, War 
Background Studies, Number Eight) Washington: Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, 1943. iii, 18 p. 

Although Thailand has now for the most part vanished from the headlines 
there is every reason to expect that in the not too distant future it will be 
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back again clamoring for attention. At its last appearance it was a country 
which was disappearing into the maw of the Japanese juggernaut; it is to 
be hoped that in its next appearance it will be a country about to be restored 
to a place of dignity and independence in the family of nations. Mr. Deignan’s 
study will serve as a useful background sketch for those who wish to gain a 
quick impression of the country, its history, and its people. 

Opening with a brief statement of the geography and economic resources 
of Thailand, Mr. Deignan proceeds to a succinct statement of the relatively 
little that is known of the origins and migrations of the peoples who now 
inhabit the country and their relations to their neighbors across the recently 
reshuffled frontiers. The history of the country is then traced in broad sweeps 
from the earliest times up to the present day. Limitations of space, however, 
make it impossible for the author to devote more than three or four all too 
brief paragraphs to the revolutionary developments of the last decade. 

The inclusion of a number of photographs of Thailand scenes lends an 
added interest to this study. 


Rupert EMERSON 
Washington, D. C. 


Research on early man in Burma. By Hetitmut pe TerrA and HaLitam 
Movius, Jr. (In Transactions of the American Philosophical Society. 
New Series. Vol. XXXII, Part III) Philadelphia: The American Philo- 
sophical Society, 1943. 199 p. $3.00. 


This volume is the most complete account yet written of early man and 
his physical environment in Burma. Because of the military and political 
situation at present existing in that country, it appears unlikely that any 
further considerable work in this somewhat recondite field will be feasible 
for at least another decade or two. Therefore, the work under review is likely 
to remain the definitive study in its field for a long, long time. 

Research on early man in Burma, a production for the specialist and not for 
the general student of Burma, is the result in large part of an expedition car- 
ried out during the open season 1937-38, followed by studies pursued in 
America under grant of the Carnegie Institution in 1939-40. The project 
was sponsored directly or indirectly by several institutions and learned 
societies. 

Dr. Hellmut de Terra is responsible for Part I “The Pleistocene in 
Burma,” while Dr. Hallam L. Movius, Jr., prepared Part II ““The Stone Age 
of Burma.” Part III “Pleistocene vertebrates collected in Burma by the 
Southeast Asiatic expedition for early man” was done by Edwin H. Colbert; 
Part IV “Fresh-water shells from cave deposits in the Southern Shan States” 
was prepared by J. Bequaert, and Part V “‘Pleistocene geology and early 
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man in Java” again by Hellmut de Terra. Parts III, IV, and V are really 
supplementary to the first two parts, which with 130 pages of text and an- 
other 50 pages of plates, maps, sketches, and diagrams, constitute the main 
study. 

Although it is not difficult to pick minor flaws with a work as detailed as 
the one under review, this volume is entitled to all praise as a remarkable 
series of scientific studies pioneering in their respective fields. Pioneering is 
actually the proper word although the extensive bibliography for each part 
lists a formidable array of literature on the several parts of the volume. 
The leaders of the expedition had the aid of the distinguished Pére Teilhard 
de Chardin, who spent five months in the field with the party. 

It will interest the general reader as well as the specialist to learn that the 
Irrawaddy has an annual discharge of approximately 524 million cubic meters, 
nearly that of the Mississippi, while the erosion rate of the Irrawaddy is 
seven times that of the American stream. It has been stated that no less than 
22 per cent of the total outflow of the Irrawaddy reaches the sea during the 
month of August, which explains in large part the amazing estimate that the 
denudation of the Irrawaddy drainage area is one foot of surface elevation 
during 412.9 years. This is some seven times the erosion rate generally com- 
puted for the Mississippi Valley. To anyone who has seen the Irrawaddy 
delta these estimates appear quite credible! 

One has the impression that in places local reports have been given some- 
what too much weight. For example, this reviewer is quite unaware that 
bubonic plague (p. 268) ‘claimed several hundreds of victims every day” 
in Mandalay during the time the expedition was in upper Burma (or at any 
other time). Nor is rice planted (p. 279) “several times” on the sandbanks 
of the Irrawaddy before the flood season begins in July. Tobacco is the crop 
on Irrawaddy sandbanks. Rice is never grown there, nor are rice crops 
matured “‘several times” in any one season anywhere in Burma. On the 
same page the “‘stream-channel” of the Irrawaddy at Yenangyaung is said to 
be five miles wide, but the total expanse of water at highest flood at Yenang- 
yaung is never that great. Again, on the same page, Bhamo is not on the 
Salween but is, as everyone knows, the practical head of navigation on the 
Irrawaddy. Errors of this type, and there are many others, are almost the 
inevitable result of too brief personal acquaintance with the area involved. 
They are peripheral to the main study, which is entirely commendable in 
content, method, and deductions. 

In Part Il, ““The Stone Age of Burma,” it is pleasing to note credit given 
for the work of T. O. Morris, Esq., geologist to Messrs Steele Brothers, 
for his important research during the period 1930-1940. This did much to 
revive interest in early man and his artifacts along the middle Irrawaddy; 
the problem had been largely dormant since the earlier, and inaccurate, work 
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of Dr. F. Noetling of the Geological Survey of India. This section of the 
volume contains the greatest existing collection of drawings of choppers, 
hand adzes, scrapers and other tools (many of them made of fossilized 
wood) found in upper Burma. It is wisely pointed out that the problem of 
the length of the Stone Age in the Irrawaddy Valley is still an open question 
inasmuch as certain tribes are still using stone tools in the extreme north of 
Burma. 

Prior to continuation of the extremely interesting and valuable further 
studies suggested in many places by this volume, we must needs get on with 
the job of expelling certain temporary occupants of Burma. Let us hope that 
when that immediate task has been accomplished we may have other pub- 
lications by this excellent team of explorers of the background of Burma’s 
geography and people. 

Joun L. Curistian 
Washington, D. C. 
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What to read about Russia, a list for boys and girls. (New York: The East and 
West Association, 1943. 8 p. 10¢) is the most recent addition to the East and West 
Association collection of reading lists. It contains a foreword by Pearl Buck and a 
list of books, selected and annotated by the New York Public Library and arranged 
by topic and for different age-groups. 













The East Indies Institute of America has issued a pamphlet by Rosert Hetne- 
GiLpeRN, entitled A Survey of studies on Southeastern Asia at American colleges and 
universities. (New York: East Indies Institute of America, 1943. 34 p.) The informa- 
tion it contains is the result of a questionnaire sent in 1942 to 922 universities and 
colleges. It indicates courses specifically or partly concerned with Southeast Asia, 
research projects in that area, statements of needs for teaching material on the field, 
and information as to schoiarships available to students interested in Southeastern 
Asia. The concluding pages contain suggestions as to the directions in which study 
of that very important region can best be developed. 


















The Foreign Policy Report for November 1, 1943, What the Chinese think about 
the post-war reconstruction (Vol. XIX, No. 16: New York: Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, 1943, 15 p., 25¢) contains three short articles which consider the prospects 
for China after the war. Dr. Ching-chao Wu writes on “Internal economic de- 
velopment,” dealing with such questions as the future of industry, the problems of 
agrarian reform and the prospects of Chinese population. In “China in world 
economy,” Dr. Choh-ming Li takes up China’s need for foreign investments and 
the terms on which they should be made, problems of tariff, currency stabilization 
and the like. Professor Yuan Chen in “Post-war foreign policy” expresses what he 
regards as the Chinese attitude toward colonies in Asia, China’s recovery of lost 
territory, and relations with the great powers. The articles are all too brief to do 
much more than state generalities, but they provide a useful all-over view of Chinese 
opinion and problems. 
MerisetH E, CaMERON 

Milwaukee-Downer College 
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